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° Schools. By FRANKLIN HENRY GrippiInes. New York, 


1899, 
By SYDNEY BALL. 


THE claims of Sociology ‘as such’ to be recognised as an 
accredited science are being advanced at the present time 
with an energy and an assurance worthy of its eponymous 
‘Founder’. Is it really a science, or is it more than a name 
for a science which may or may not some day come into 
existence ? Prof. Giddings has no misgivings: he is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that Sociology has so far been a 
© substance of scientific things hoped for rather than realised, 
but he assures us that ‘‘ there is every reason to believe that 
the time has come when its principles, accurately formulated 
and adequately verified, can be organised into a coherent 
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theory’; when, in other words, Sociology may be exhibited 
as ‘‘a definite and concrete body of knowledge to be presented 
in the class-room and worked over in the seminarium ”’. 
These are brave and even startling words, and they certainly 
merit the attention of social students. Whether Prof. 
Gidding’s own treatise, in its larger or smaller form, confirms 
the expectation which he raises, I do not propose to inquire 
in detail. I cannot think, however, that it is specially 
adapted to remove the deep-seated suspicion of the layman 
that Sociology is rather a word which denotes a great group 
of problems waiting for solution than any compact and 
systematic body of doctrine, and that, as Prof. Wallace puts 
it, ‘‘ works with the title of Sociology are rather essays to 
find the handle of a science than real exhibitions of its 
systematic content’. Certainly, if one applies Comte’s 
own tests of the real establishment of a positive science to 
the ‘ Sociology ’ that exists,—the tests, that is, of Consensus 
and Continuity (to say nothing of Prevision), the results are 
discouraging and even bewildering. Prof. Giddings insists 
that Sociology has a province ‘“‘as definite as that of any 
science”: the realisation of its logical possibilities, he tells 
us, is “‘ at least a little nearer than it was when Mr. Spencer 
wrote his awakening chapter on ‘Our Need of It’”. But 
to the student of current sociological literature there seems 
to be a conspicuous absence of agreement as to the principles, 
province, or method of the science; while the predictions 
of sociologists carry disagreement to the verge of incompati- 
bility. Quot homines, tot sociologici : Vanni distinguishes and 
criticises at least ten different, if not disparate, definitions of 
Sociology, and Barth treats Prof. Giddings’ Principles as one 
among many samples of ‘dualistic Sociology,’ which is in 
its turn one among many species of sociological systems. 
Barth himself (who may be regarded as the first systematic 
historian of the subject) identifies Sociology with the philo- 
sophy of history, and is therefore of opinion that Prof. 
Giddings and other sociologists have missed the royal road 
of the historical method. Apart from the merits of his own 
philosophy of history, Barth seems to be in this respect truer 
to the original Sociological tradition; for it is not a little 
remarkable that the prevalent method of Sociology should 
have become psychological, in view of the fact that the 
founder of Sociology as a ‘ positive’ science expressly ex- 
cluded psychology from its method. The distinctively 
Comtist note is, indeed, difficult to find in modern Sociology, 
which is at once psychological, abstract, and theoretical. 
The only element in the original conception that seems to 
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be left is the formal recognition of Sociology as a positive 
science, having for its subject-matter the study of social 
phenomena as a whole: formal, because Comte’s ' hypothesis 
that social phenomena are subject to natural laws, admitting 
of rational prevision, seems to suggest both more and less 
than what is attempted by the modern sociologist as such. 
The change that has come over the conception and method 
of the science gives to Dr. Alengry’s review of the Comtist 
Sociology a somewhat antiquated air. Dr. Alengry seems to 
accept the view that Comte has endowed Sociology with its 
principal means of existence in his conception of “des lois 
nécessaires et proprement sociologiques, découvertes par une méthode 
speciale : l’histoire’’. These are des germes impérissables que la 
Sociolyie apres lui allait bientét féconder. Dr. Alengry assumes, 
in effect, that progress in Sociology must be progress on the 
lines laid down by Comte, and contents himself with criti- 
cising Comte in the light, not of any change that has come 
over the method, but of the method Comte himself prescribed. 
Yomte, we are told, has given undue prominence to the laws 
of succession of social phenomena as compared with the laws 
of their co-existence : his historical canvas is too large, and 
he has neglected the comparative and statistical method. 
Still, Comte’s method (we are given to understand) has only 
to be modified and corrected to be effective : Comte, in effect, 
‘discovered’ the fundamental principles of social science ; 
he definitely annexed le régne social to ‘ the realm of nature,’ 
and the rest is simply a matter of detail. Dr. Alengry, from 
the Pisgah-height of Comte’s achievement, ventures even to 
survey the promised land, and looks forward to the establish- 
ment of a social science which shall be to statesmen what 
astronomy is to pilots or physiology to doctors (p. 496). But 
he seems unaware that Sociology has become a psycho- 
logical science,” and that its statements are being more and 
more confined to the indicative mood. The value of his 
study, accordingly, consists entirely in the light it throws 
upon the evolution, not of Sociology, but of Comte’s idea of 
it: and for this purpose Dr. Alengry has drawn largely upon 
Comte’s private correspondence. He has also made some 
attempt—certainly not a particularly instructive attempt— 
to affiliate Comte to previous thought: but he has not taken 


'Cp. Il ya des lois aussi déterminées pour le développement de l’espéce 
humaine que pour la chute d’une pierre (Corresp. avec Valat, p. 139). 

*As Mill intended: but, according to Dr. Alengry, Mill has added 
nothing to the ‘ thought of the master’: in fact, so far from fortifying or 
completing the conception of social law, he has really enfeebled it 
(pp 490, 491). 
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him as far back as the Seventh Book of the Republic of 
Plato: and yet Plato is certainly entitled to no uncertain 
place among /es précursewrs of Comte, though Comte himself, 
I believe, did not carry his direct lineage back beyond /’in- 
comparable Aristote. 

Although Comte’s theory has in its broad features lost 
nothing of its impressiveness, and although there are many 
valuable elements in his historical and social theories which 
no sociologist can afford to neglect, it cannot be said that 
Dr. Alengry has succeeded in that part of his task which 
consisted in defining Comte’s exact place in the history of 
Sociology. ‘ Back to Comte’ will hardly commend itself as 
a rallying cry for latter-day sociologists. What was fruitful 
in Comte—more particularly his idea of continuity—has 
become part of a common intellectual heritage ; but there 
are no signs that he is in any marked way a direct or primary 
influence in sociological study. 

The same may be said of Mr. Spencer, in spite of the 
handsome testimonial he gets from Prof. Giddings. The 
one thing that is common to the Sociology that prevails is 
its emphatic rejection of the biological method. To Prof. 
Giddings, as to Prof. Baldwin, society must be construed, 
not as an organism, but as a psychological organisation. 
In this respect American Sociologists join hands with their 
French, and, if we may believe M. Bougle (Les Sciences 
sociales en Allemagne), their German confréres. 

There is both loss and gain in this development. The 
crude application of biological conceptions and methods to 
social facts was bound to provoke a re-action ; but the signi- 
ficance of the organic analogy, and of the whole group of 
ideas of which it formed a part, is not yet exhausted. As 
Mr. Bosanquet puts it, in his masterly survey of sociological 
points of view, ‘‘it has made us sensitive to the continuity of 
things and therefore also to their unity. . . . The ‘return 
to nature, and the ‘noble savage,’ have been invested with 
a significance which can never be forgotten, and which 
criticism can never set aside.’ Moreover, the ideas of selection 
and of the struggle for existence have been, and are capable 
of being still further, applied to the theory of social progress 
with genuine appropriateness and significance. The analogy, 
if properly used,’ suggests in a very important way the 
general conditions upon which the maintenance of human 


'That even those who see least in the biological analogy are liable to 
be unduly influenced by its associations may be seen in Prof. Baldwin’s 
principle of ‘social heredity’. It is clear that ‘heredity’ cannot strictly 
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life depends. To quote Mr. Bosanquet again, “the study of 
parasitism and regressive selection will continue to be a 
warning against the attempt to emancipate mankind from 
the sterner general conditions of the cosmic order’. The 
tendency to repudiate the biological ‘ source’ of sociological 
science, seems likely to end in simply replacing one abstrac- 
tion by another. It is too often forgotten that an abstraction 
may represent a genuine side of reality, even if it is not the 
whole of it, and there is a real danger as well as loss incurred 
in any neglect of the fruitful interaction between the science 
of society and the general science of life. The loss is not 
only on the side of social science. It is natural to regard the 
science of life as the greatest creditor in the relation ; but it 
is, perhaps, even more important to remember that the moral 
sciences, so far from being ‘‘ dependent on the general laws 
of evolution,” supply most important data for the theory of 
‘evolution’ itself; and this consideration alone should be 
decisive against the claims of biological science to absorb the 
science of ethics. Ethics cannot be absorbed by a science of 
natural fact without ceasing to be ethical science: on the 
other hand, a science of evolution which has to include 
human and aan life cannot stop at the formulation of 
phases characteristic of lower kinds of fact. It would seem 
as if in the immediate future the theory of evolution is 
likely to gain more from sciences which deal with human 
life and product than vice versd. Any how, the relative in- 
dependence of ethical science is as imperatively demanded in 
the interest of “the philosophy of Evolution,” as in that of 
ethical science itself. On the other hand, it was quite time 
that the sufficiency of the biological method should be 
challenged. The biological ideas that have penetrated or 
permeated ethical theory have not only not revolutionised 
the science, but have not made any definitely original contri- 
bution to results. The effect has been, for the most part, 
to reinforce old truths by giving them all the significance 
and confirmation they can derive from being stated in terms 
of, and in relation to, distinctively modern experience, in the 
widest sense. All that is essential in the idea of ‘the social 
organism, had already been stated by Plato and Aristotle : 
the analogy goes further in modern life in proportion as our 
experience of both terms is wider and deeper: but the Greek 
thinkers had at least the advantage of not being overwhelmed 


be applied to the process of individual * peteseared or ‘personal adapta- 
tion’. Cp., the same writer’s attempted classification of the various sorts 
of ‘Selection ’ (App. B). 
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by the influence of what Mr. Bosanquet terms “the sciences 
of the lower life’’: they were under no temptation to ‘ ex- 
plain’ the higher by the lower. 

The claim of Sociology to absorb not only ethics, but 
political economy and other branches of social investigation 
is even less justified by results. So far as Sociology is 
governed by the ideal of an exact science, it may be truly 
affirmed that economics is the only sphere in which the 
mathematical ideal has been in any degree realised: while 
the best sociological work has been done by investigators 
who have been quite unconscious of general sociological 
purpose or method. It is at least doubtful whether the kind 
of problems that seem to peculiarly belong to Sociology are 
likely to be advanced by sociologists ‘“‘as such”: much that 
passes for Sociology in general seems to be mainly an exercise 
in terminology, and it is always easier to use terminology 
than to be scientific. 

That there is, however, a general science of social pheno- 
mena, or a science of sociology as such, is an asswinption 
that has been revived in an emphatic manner in modern 
thought. Contemporary sociologists have exerted themselves 
to discover an organon for the science ; or in other words to 
find the ultimate social fact to which the complexity of 
social phenomena can be logically or ultimately reduced. The 
ultimate social fact is to most of these writers some character- 
istic of consciousness—in a word, some fact of mind. Ina 
passage which might have been borrowed from Plato, Prof. 
Baldwin observes that ‘‘ the progress of society is, in its 
method, in its direction, and in its impelling motives, 
analogous to the growth of consciousness rather than to 
that of the biological organism”. It has become, in fact, 
almost a settled maxim that the true method of sociological 
study is psychological, and its unit of measurement ‘‘ some 


original and elementary subjective fact”. Now, there are 
many things that may be said about the method that is thus 
suggested. 


In the first place, we may well ask what it is precisely 
that psychological sociologists are trying to explain: for 
most of the theories in question are theories rather of 
association or of contact between individuals, than of society 
as such, or of society organised as a State. ‘‘ Consciousness 
of kind,” or like-mindedness for instance, according to Prof. 
Giddings, fulfils the sociological requirement: it is co-exten- 
sive with potential society and with nothing else. But it is 
clear that the mere recognition of another being as of ‘like 
kind’ with oneself, even if it could by itself explain associa- 
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tion, could not. explain the difference between mere associa- 
tion! and a society or State,'both of which involve a good deal 
more than a consciousness of kind, the consciousness, for 
instance, of membership in a social or political whole. In 
fact, it may be affirmed of Prof. Giddings’ first principle, 
what he him. elf says of the principle of ‘ Imitation’: there 
may be consciousness of kind, just as there may be Imitation, 
which has in it no germ whatever of society, still less of the 
forces which hold together the body politic. Consciousness 
of kind would not account for the existence of a State—either 
for the forces which bring it into being, or the forces which 
maintain it in being: it would not account for social variation 
or progress: it does not in itself contain any standard or 
criterion which could be applied to the valuation of different 
forms or degrees of ‘ community’. 

To M. Tarde, who is in many ways the most typical re- 
presentative of the psychological method, the ultimate social 
fact is ‘Imitation’. To this theory as stated by M. Tarde 
Prof. Baldwin objects, that it is void of content. Imitation 
is the means, but what is it that is imitated?’ M. Tarde 
would reply (La Logique sociale)—‘ beliefs and desires :’ Prof. 
Baldwin says ‘thoughts’. But, apart from the ‘ matter, is 
it true that Imitation is the ‘method’ of social organisa- 
tion, and if so, in what sense? The answer is a little difficult 
on account of the extended meaning which is given to ‘ Imita- 
tion, especially by Prof. Baldwin, with whom Imitation seems 
to stand for any form or degree of mental appropriation or 
assimilation. Any how, it would seem that the process of 
social organisation is not one of ‘ imitation’ (in any essential 
sense) at all, but of adjustment of members in and to a social 
whole. 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of biological 
sociologists, they were at least aware of the difference be- 
tween a mere juxtaposition of individuals, and that kind of 
co-operative structure we call a society: and it is just the 
idea of the social organism that imitation between individuals 
—whatever that may exactly mean—does not so much as 
even suggest. 

Bagehot has already called attention to the social operation 
of Imitation, but he did not go on to represent it as the nerve 
of social organisation. It is noticeable that Prof. Baldwin, 
in his new Preface, sums up the position common to Bagehot, 


'Tt could hardly explain an association formed for any particular pur- 
pose, such an association being generated and maintained by something 
more than consciousness of kind. 3y itself, the principle could only 
explain gregariousness. 
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Tarde and himself, in the principle that imitation is the 
method of social ‘ propagation ’—which is not the saine thing 
as ‘organisation’; and his criticism of M. Tarde turns upon 
the distinction between social ‘ matter’ and social ‘ process, 
i.e., “‘between propagation and that which is propagated, 
between mere imitation and social progress”. But this does 
not prevent him from describing the ‘process’ as essenti- 
ally a process of Imitation. Prof. Baldwin’s account of the 
‘sources ’ of the theory is not a little interesting. The prin- 
ciple that Imitation is ‘‘the fundamental social fact,” is, we 
are told, an ‘ intuition’ on the part of M. Tarde, quite independ- 
ent of a like intuition on the part of Mr. Bagehot, which Prof. 
Baldwin in turn has established independently by genetic 
psychology ; by the discovery, that is, that the fundamental 
social fact is only a development of the fundamental psycho- 
logical fact. The combined result of these independent 
sources of the Imitation theory might seem to constitute a 
strong presumption in its favour: but when it appears upon 
closer inspection that the same word covers a considerable 
variety of meaning and application, our confidence is some- 
what shaken: it seems to suggest that the vogue which the 
theory has obtained is due to the vagueness rather than the 
precision of the conception itself. All that the formula 
itself conveys is that a good deal of ‘copying’ goes on in 
social life, or that much of what goes to make society is due 
to the influence of mind on mind. This is such an obvious 
fact that it may well have escaped formulation: what is it, 
then, that has given to a familiar phenomenon such a range 
and depth of significance ? 

In the case of Bagehot and M. Tarde, it has really been 
suggested by the idea of the extension of scientific ideas and 
analogies to social phenomena, and so far it may be regarded 
as falling within the sociological tradition as transmitted 
by Comte and Spencer. For this reason I think that Mr. 
Bosanquet has perhaps made rather too much of the nemesis 
that has overtaken Comte’s attitude towards psychology : 
M. Tarde’s Sociology is not a psychological science in the 
sense in which Comte repudiated such a science. M. Tarde 
is a psychological sociologist in the sense that he finds the 
ultimate social fact in some relation between minds: but the 
way he gets at this conception is by finding an analogue 
in social life to the law of Repetition which is characteristic 
of all knowable phenomena. M. Tarde is completely domi- 
nated by the scientific conception of society: his criticism 
of the biological method, for example, is that it is not scientific 
enough, just because it is not appropriate to social as dis- 
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tinguished from biological facts. The elementary social fact 
is in his view ‘imitation between man and man’: this he 
conceives has only to be worked out to furnish an ‘analytic 
explanation of the ‘‘collective’’ facts of society. Accordingly, 
the task of Sociology is to set forth the general laws govern- 
ing imitative repetition which are to sociology what the laws 
of habit and heredity are to biology, the laws of gravitation 
to astronomy, and the laws of vibration to physics (Social 
Laws, p. 61). In other words, M. Tarde is as much under 
the influence of the exact and mathematical ideal of social 
science as Comte himself. It was only, says M. Tarde 
truly enough, “‘ when the infinitesimal calculus was invented 
and men went back to the indecomposable mathematical 
element whose continuous repetition explains all, that the 
immense fertility of mathematics fully appeared ” (p. 60), and 
the energy with which M. Tarde enforces the idea of Imita- 
tion is motived by the belief, that it has only to be under- 
stood and applied to be destined to work a transformation 
in Sociology similar to that brought about in mathematics 
by the introduction of the infinitesimal calculus. Nothing 
is more characteristic of M. Tarde than his protest against 
the identification of Sociology with the philosophy of history, 
or against the vague generalities that do duty for social 
science: it leads him to declare that it ‘‘is not Sociology 
that Comte founded’’. In this connexion, again, his plea 
for detail-work in social investigation is particularly char- 
acteristic and instructive. That such an ideal, however, is 
very far from accomplishment is illustrated by M. Tarde’s 
application of his theory to the Transformations du Pouvoir. 
Like all M. Tarde’s work, it is suggestive—suggestive not 
so much of points of view (which seem rather like old rape 
in a new garb) as of lines of research—but also greatly ‘ 
the air’. 

Prof. Baldwin reaches the social principle of Imitation by 
a psychological route: what is M. Tardeé’s point of departure 
is Prof. Baldwin’s point of arrival. The method he employs 
is psychogenetic: it is described as a method which “ in- 
quires into the psychological development of the human 
individual in the earlier stages of growth for light upon his 
social nature, and also upon the social organisation in which 
he bears a part’’. It is clear that ‘imitation’ is a factor in 
the mental development of the individual, but (as already 
intimated) what Prof. Baldwin describes as Imitation goes 
« good deal beyond the proper or primary import of imitation. 
Much that he calls imitation would be more appropriately 
described as ‘assimilation, and he sometimes uses it in a 
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sense in which it approaches to the meaning of ‘ realisation ’. 
The only reason why Prof. Baldwin makes imitation the 
essence of the matter appears to lie in the idea that personal 
growth is effected through the play of give-and-take between 
individuals. But, according to Prof. Baldwin’s own account, 
the process is one of individual appropriation rather than of 
simple or direct imitation. Certainly, imitation in the strict 
sense does not seem to play an important part in the higher 
stages of mental development, and as applied to social life 
it seems even less significant, for it does not explain that 
unity of differences which Plato and Aristotle regarded as 
the essence of society. Moreover, the stress laid on the 
imitative aspect of the process tends to suggest that the 
individual is not born but made social, that his social char- 
acter is something superadded through contact with others. 
Prof. Baldwin seems in fact embarrassed with his own method 
which appears to me to be misleading from the outset. In- 
stead of starting with an analysis of the idea of social soli- 
darity and all it involves, he endeavours to get it out of the 
play of imitation between individuals: he tries to find help 
for Sociology in psychology rather than vice versd. Here, 
again, a valuable hint is given by Plato. Plato also proceeds 
on the assumption that the ultimate source of social unity 
and organisation lies in the individual soul. Justice is an 
excellence of the soul: but what is the soul? Plato answers 
in effect that we can only find what the human soul is by 
seeing it at work in society. No examination of the in- 
dividual soul will give us any definite idea of the characteristic 
forces of human nature. We can only discover what human 
nature is by following its realisation in action, by deciphering 
its objective expression in all the visible and actual institu- 
tions of social life: for it is only in its outward expression 
that the invisible is made manifest. Following this method, 
Plato also reaches an ultimate and fundamental psychological 
fact ; the fact, namely, that the soul has the capacity and is 
under the necessity of living a common or co-operative life. 
That the State is made up not out of similar, but out of 
different individuals, is as axiomatic with Plato as with 
Aristotle. We are not surprised, therefore, to find Plato 
emphasising the double principle of the unity of the whole 
and the difference of the parts, while modern sociologists 
deprive both the similarities and the differences between 
individuals of any social import. 

It is this initial fallacy of method that Mr. Bosanquet 
drives home in his characteristically incisive way: the error 
comes, as he puts it, from working with similarity instead of 


es 
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identity, or, again, from working with the notion of society 
as simply ‘‘self’’ and ‘‘others’’. In more than one reference 
he points to the difficulties that can be traced to this imper- 
fect logic: it underlies the successive failure of Bentham, 
Mill, and Spencer to explain the rationale of political self- 
government; law and government being assumed to be 
essentially antagonistic to the ‘self’ of man, as alien, or at 
least standing in no positive or vital relation, to human 
nature: what social restriction such a theory is forced to 
admit is always conceived as essentially a coercion of ‘one’ 
by ‘others’. The error is found also to infect current con- 
ceptions of psychological Sociology. The mind of a crowd 
(rather than that of an army) is taken as the type of a ‘ true 
social mind’ (Le Bon): the form of the social process is 
analysed into unreal distinctions between ‘imitation’ and 
‘invention’ (Tarde and Baldwin): we have two types of law 
marked off, one of which corresponds to social similitude, 
the other to the social division of labour (Durkheim). 

Mr. Bosanquet himself, as the title of his book suggests, 
approaches the subject from the philosophical point of view. 
The manner in which Mr. Bosanquet corrects the imperfec- 
tion attaching to the working conceptions of English polit- 
ical philosophy, and by the help of the higher elements in 
Rousseau’s theory of the general will establishes the true 
ground and nature of political obligation in the idea of 
‘self-government,’ is sufficient by itself to make The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State a philosophical classic. The 
way in which Mr. Bosanquet applies his central idea—the 
conception of law and government as representing the higher 
self—to the problems of liberty and rights, of State action 
and punishment, is equally admirable, even if it does not 
add anything essential to Green’s Lectures on Political Obli- 
gation. 

There is one remark, however, that one is tempted to make 
in mitigation of the sentence passed upon English political 
philosophers, and it will serve to lead up to a more general 
observation upon a certain limitation which Mr. Bosanquet’s 
method imposes upon his treatment of the relation between 
the individual and society. Mr. Bosanquet is, of course, 
perfectly within his rights as a philosopher in criticising 
partial or inadequate points of view, for philosophy demands 
wholeness and completeness of view: but then the point of 
view of the writers he criticises was not, at any rate explicitly, 
philosophical. The real defect of the English publicists is 
the defect that attaches to all uncritical treatment of moral 
or political questions: they used conceptions which they 
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did not further examine or analyse. It was not so much 
that they were bad philosophers as that they were not philo- 
sophers in the strict sense at all: they did not have before 
them the philosophical problem as such, and the only instru- 
ment they use is ‘common sense’ stimulated by immediate 
practical interests. What they missed in the philosophical, 
they made up in the political instinct. After all, ‘liberty ’ 
(in a partial and unphilosophical sense, if you like) was to all 
these writers a problem of practical politics, and the ‘ State ’ 
loomed before them in the very palpable form of a suspect 
and fallible ‘Government’. They move in the region of media 
axiomata, though they cannot at the same time avoid raising 
principles or employing conceptions which are not able to 
bear the test of complete theory and, therefore, of complete 
practice. Thus, Mr. Spencer’s polemic against State-action 
really starts from a vivid and abundantly justified sense 
of the unwisdom of governmental action : it no doubt leads 
him on to principles which cannot survive the scrutiny of 
theory: but neither he nor Mill show any signs of being 
interested in the theory of the State as such. You have 
only to scratch the political philosopher in either to find the 
political radical. The point, for instance, that would strike 
them about Hegel’s theory of the State is its suggestion of 
political fetichism. The negations of Bentham, Mill, and 
Spencer, were the negations that were wanted: that they 
do not constitute a true ‘theory’ of the matter is shown by 
their failure to cover the practice of the modern State: but 
as Mr. Bosanquet admits, their theories (however imperfect 
as whole or ultimate statements) when confined to particular 
problems often led to sound conclusions—conclusions it may 
be added which might not have been so readily derived from 
a more ultimate theory. It was not altogether a misfortune 
that Bentham was a reformer rather than a philosopher of 
law. The English thinkers were not philosophical enough, 
it may be freely admitted: they were too much dominated 
by the sense of actual evils, and they approached the problems 
of law and government from a side which gave them a bias 
towards the negative conceptions which Mr. Bosanquet weighs 
in the balance of a purely theoretic treatment. Generally it 
may be said that the tradition in English political thought 
is against the detachment of view demanded by philosophy : 
it is too deeply rooted in native political instincts to think 
abstractly or to study ‘‘ something as a whole and for its own 
sake’. It is perhaps significant that Mr. Bosanquet should 
operate throughout with language and conceptions that have 
such a foreign and ‘un-English’ look, and at the point where 
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we expect him to work out Rousseau’s theory in terms of our 
own political and social experience Mr. Bosanquet passes on 
to trace its development in the political conceptions of Kant, 
Fichte and Hegel; so that it would seem as if it was Hegel’s 
analysis of the State that Mr. Bosanquet was chiefly interested 
in bringing into relation with ‘‘ the actual facts of life”. It 
is a pity, perhaps, that Mr. Bosanquet gives so little relief to 
the abstract character of the argument, and that he could not 
have presented it in a more concrete, or less academic form. 
The principles which Mr. Bosanquet advocates are of such 
profound value and importance that one cannot help wishing 
they could have been translated a little more freely into the 
vernacular—into something nearer to the experience of an 
English citizen. We feel that the view which Mr. Bosanquet 
presents is the only adequate or ultimate view, and we must 
also acknowledge the luminousness as well as the power of 
statement with which it is presented. The whole significance, 
indeed, of the State for human life can only be mastered by a 
resolute examination of ideas ; but Mr. Bosanquet has already 
shown us in Aspects of the Social Problem that he has not only 
the power of statement that satisfies a philosopher, but also 
the power of realising abstractions, of bringing ultimate 
principles into living touch with common experience and the 
actual facts of life. It is true that part of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
object in The Philosophical Theory of the State is to emphasise 
the significance of its subject-matter to ‘‘ the general life of 
peoples,” and to bring out ‘‘ the greatness and ideality of life 
in its commonest actual phases ’’; but whether it will seem 
to ‘palpitate with actuality’ to any one not accustomed to 
“thinking obstinately’’ is, I fear, very doubtful. And here 
it must be confessed that Mr. Bosanquet’s attempt to find 
confirmation for Hegel’s analysis of the modern State in the 
sentiments that operate in the everyday life of an average 
citizen or an English labourer does not altogether meet the 
difficulty. No doubt, the “feeling or insight which con- 
stitutes a consciousness of a common good”’ are implicit in 
the lives of many persons who do not concern themselves 
with any such abstract ideas as are expressed by ‘“‘ the State ”’ 
or ‘‘the general will’’. In his anxiety, however, to justify the 
worth of the State, as such, for the life of man, Mr. Bosanquet 
is disposed to lay little stress on the assistance that may be 
given to the imagination of the labourer by efforts of reformers 
directed towards making the idea of a State, which exists for 
the attainment of a common good, more visible and more 
palpable than it actually is; and yet this consideration seems 
really as much a part of the argument as the other. One 
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misses in Mr. Bosanquet’s theory of the State such a note as is 
struck by a not less distinguished idealist in a passage like 
the following :— 

“‘And material civilisation must become the visibility of 
the spirit. Instead then of the verbal admission of civility, 
that we are all in a way fellow-workers and have in some sort 
a common right, what is wanted is the practical carrying out 
of that idea in every detail of reality. A community is 
civilised in which the solidarity of human effort is the first 
and foremost principle, in which citizenship is realised as the 
governing idea of all life. But realised and real it must be, 
and not merely acknowledged as a mental principle or in 
words and forms. A community is not civilised in which 
the subordination of all the materials of civilisation to the 
common weal does not receive palpable expression. That is 
the point for which the Socialists fight, however much they 
may sometimes lose sight of it in side issues.”’! 

The prevailing note of optimism in Mr. Bosanquet’s book 
is, of course, natural and even necessary ; a purely philoso- 
phical method must from the nature of the case make the 
most of its object. It is really a question of emphasis rather 
than of principle: but the general effect of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
treatment is to suggest that, inasmuch as the idea of a State 
is realised wherever there is a State, any particular State is 
entitled to rather more than the credit it gets from answer- 
ing to the idea of a State at all: which is, indeed, true and 
important. But, after all, the State exists for man, and, as 
Mr. Bosanquet’s theory fully admits, the State is not ultimate 
nor above criticism: but the position occupied in political 
philosophy by “the analysis of a modern State,” inevitably 
tends to suggest finality as to the general form of social organi- 
sation. The Hegelian theory was found, of course, to admit 
of an extreme Left as well as an extreme Right application : 
for if the State has its value in the human capacities which 
it is the means of realising ; if, as compared with the idea of 
humanity, the State or nation is the only effective medium 
for the purposes and possibilities of human life; then the 
argument cannot stop short at “reverence for the State”’ ; 
and the good man is not simply the good citizen, unless good 
citizenship is taken to include an active sense of what ought 
to be, but is not. With Socialism as thus understood Mr. 
Bosanquet would have no quarrel: the weight of his argu- 


1 Wallace’s Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics, p. 
159. Prof. Wallace adds that “it is an aim not, indeed, probably to be 
reached by what in their sense is called the ‘socialisation’ of the means 
of production ”. 
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ment falls only upon ordinary Socialism which seeks to 
achieve an unspiritual end by unspiritual means : and, more- 
over, Mr. Bosanquet might say that he is only dealing with 
preliminaries and principles, and that the defectiveness of 
any particular State is not part of the question. Still, a 
philosopher who approaches his subject from the point of 
view of pure theory, is as much liable to a bias as those who 
approach it with a more practical aim, and the theoretical 
bias can hardly fail to give a certain twist to the argument. 
A philosopher certainly does valuable service if he can bring 
home to his fellow-citizens all that the State, the highest 
human achievement, really is; for to ordinary consciousness 
the State is a mere matter of course, if nothing worse. To 
Mr. Bosanquet, as to Hobbes, ‘an actual living society is an 
infinitely higher creature than a steam-engine, plant or 
animal’: but the enthusiasm of the philosophical analyst for 
his object may tend to idealise the actual in the wrong way 
or in a way not intended. The object of political philosophy, 
says Mr. Bosanquet (after Hegel), is merely to understand 
what a State ‘is’; and for this purpose it is not necessary 
that the State which is analysed should be “ideal,” it is 
sufficient that it should be a State at all; just as the nature 
of life is represented pretty nearly as well by one living man 
as by another. Is this quite a real or proper analogy? Is 
the State a merely natural fact of which it is sufficient to 
know that it answers to its idea? Is not Mr. Bosanquet’s 
analysis of the State really governed by an ideal conception, 
suggested but not fully given by the actual—by a conception 
of the complete possibilities and purposes of distinctively 
human life: and, if that is so, does not the argument itself 
demand that more stress should be laid on the partial 
character of the realisation of the ideal attained by any actual 
community? It seems, in other words, to be as much a 
part of the idealist argument to insist that the actual is not 
the ideal, as 1t is to insist that the ideal is not reached by 
abstraction from the actual.! A modern State may be as 
‘perfect ' a State as any other for purposes of analysis, but 
if, as Mr. Bosanquet finely puts it, the State is ‘a working 
conception of life "—if so far any State is better than no State, 
since it is the State alone that can secure the possibilities of 
good life—then the argument admits of the turn which Plato 
and Rousseau gave to it; for it was just this idea that con- 
stituted the element of revolt in both. It is, no doubt, true 


''This seems to be the point of the difficult passage in Plato’s Republic, 
p. 501, a, 6. 
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that their sense of the discord between the actual and ideal 
ended in making them ‘not ideal enough’: both seem at 
times to lose their faith in human nature, and to sink to a 
lower level, so that we feel we have to turn to Aristotle, for 
instance, for the more purely ideal, because the more purely 
‘theoretic,’ treatment of the State and its institutions. But 
for all that I am not sure that the understanding of the re- 
lation of ‘politics’ to human nature does not go deeper in Plato 
and Rousseau than in Aristotle and Hegel, and that the note 
of “ cynicism ”’ and of revolt was not more truly philosophical 
than the note of ideal acceptance. It is at any rate signi- 
ficant that Aristotle was idealising the Greek State at the 
moment when it had ceased to be a working conception of 
life. It may be ultimately a matter of temperament : still, 
with all his wonderful understanding of ‘ what is,’ there is 
after all a certain pedantry about Hegel’s theory of the 
State ; its ‘logic’ is undeniable, but there is perhaps a deeper 
logic than the logic of the philosophical ‘“‘looker-on”’. I 
would even hazard an opinion that, with all their imperfect 
logic, Bentham and Mill have done more to humanise politics 
than Hegel’s philosophy of the State, profound and in a sense 
ultimate as it is. The question, of course, arises in other 
forms; but the general tendency of the Hegelian method is 
to bid people seek .the ideal in the actual (cp. for instance 
Bradley’s essay on ‘‘ My Station and Duties ”’)—a wholesome 
but not a whole truth. This was not after all the method 
of the Greek thinkers to whom Mr. Bosanquet refers us: to 
Plato and to Aristotle the science of human life was not 
merely theoretical but practical : and however philosophically 
precarious it may be to approach the problem of the State 
from the side of practical or semi-practical aims, I am in- 
clined to think that this may be the reason why Green's 
Lectures on Political Obligation produce on the reader a greater 
impression of actuality than Mr. Bosanquet’s Philosophical 
Theory of the State, though as a purely philosophical and 
intellectual effort Mr. Bosanquet’s book might almost be 
considered a tour de force. 

On this account I am disposed to think that if Green’s 
‘pessimism’ is a half-truth, Mr. Bosanquet’s optimism is 
a half-truth also, and on the whole the more deceptive. 
There is almost too much method in Mr. Bosanquet’s 
wisdom, or perhaps too much sheer intellectuality of view : 
it is well to see life as a whole, and to find the ideal every- 
where, but is it not also just a little academic? I do not 
know that any social reformer who believes in the reality 
and possibilities of character would deny the facts which, as 
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Mr. Bosanquet says, ‘‘seem to show the essentials of life to 
be far more identical throughout the so-called classes of 
society’ than is admitted by the passage which he cites 
from Green about ‘“ the untaught and underfed denizen of 
a London yard with gin shops on the right hand and on 
the left”. Mr. Bosanquet speaks here with more than 
theoretic authority ; but I am not sure that the facts on 
which he relies quite bear out ‘‘the conviction that the 
time has gone by for the scrupulous caution which Green 
displayed in estimating the value of the State to its mem- 
bers,” though they certainly draw attention to the side of 
the truth which is most lable to be neglected or forgotten 
by social and political reformers. 

But it is, as I have said, mainly a matter of emphasis: I 
freely admit that Mr. Bosanquet’s theory is broad and deep 
enough to include all that is valuable in the English thinkers 
whom he criticises. 

The other reason Mr. Bosanquet gives for a new work on 
the same lines as Green lies in the ‘‘ attempt to apply the 
conceptions of recent psychology to the theory of State 
coercion and of the Real or General Will, and to explain 
the relation of Social Philosophy to Sociological Psycho- 
logy”. It is this motive which constitutes the special 
novelty and originality of Mr. Bosanquet’s Philosophical 
Theory of the State, and brings it into touch with the current 
movement in Sociology. 

I have already indicated the point of the criticism which 
Mr. Bosanquet passes upon Sociological psychology. Mr. 
Bosanquet says of psychological sociologists pretty much 
what Plato and Aristotle say of the ancient physicist’s dis- 
covery of ‘mind’ in nature: Anaxagoras, they complained 
in effect, had spoken a great word, but failed to realise it. 
The psychological sociologists in the same way have not 
made the most of their clue: they have found the key, but 
put it in the wrong side uppermost : they work with “ asso- 
ciation’ when they might work with ‘“‘apperception ”’. 
Society, no more than the individual mind, can be under- 
stood apart from the idea of system ; it does not, therefore, 
depend upon the imitation of one mind by another, but 
upon the action of adapted differences within a social whole. 
The working ideas of Sociology should be those of function, 
structure and organisation—of a true identity in difference, 
not a mere contagion of similars. If you are going to 
explain society in terms of mind, you must at any rate take 
mind where it is most, not where it is least, mind: any casual 
association of psychical units no more explains the structure 
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and working of a mind than any mere association of human 
units explains the structure and working of a State. All 
current theories, however, of the relation between the indi- 
vidual and society treat it as a relation between individuals 
and others rather than a relation of individuals to individuals 
within a whole. It is just the organisation of purposes which 
tie State embodies that these theories fail to explain: the 
mere individual points beyond himself in order to become 
a true individual: he ‘finds’ himself in that form of co- 
operative life we call the State. 

The way in which Mr. Bosanquet (and I may add Mrs. 
Bosanquet, cp. The Standard of Life) brings the doctrine of 
apperception to bear upon the problem of society and social 
progress is certainly very interesting and suggestive: and 
I am bound to say that his criticism of the inadequacy of 
the categories which psychological sociologists have employed 
seems to be decisive, so long as we reduce the idea of Imita- 
tion and the like to their lowest terms. But as a matter of 
fact many of these theorists, as already suggested, would 
deny that they mean by Initation! precisely what they ought 
to mean, or give it quite the range of explanation assumed 
in the criticism. That ideas and practices are propagated 
in human society by means of ‘imitation’ is not less true 
because it is not the way in which, say, a committee adjusts 
its ideas: if is not even a truism, but a truth, the impor- 
tance of which is worth consideration : it is a,if it is not the, 
social phenomenon. It is conceivable that an investigation 
of the conditions of ‘ imitativeness,’ on the one hand, and 
‘imitability ’ on the other, might yield results of importance 
to the legislator and to the reformer quite apart from the 
light that it might throw upon social events and processes. 
If the working of ‘Imitation’ and ‘Invention’ are not 
sufficient explanations of social progress, a good many 
theories of social development have gone astray through 
neglect of some of the facts which they cover, as M. Tarde, 
for instance, shows in his pertinent criticisms of Coulange’s 
La Cité antique and Loria’s Les Bases economiques de la Consti- 
tution sociale (Transformation du Pouvoir). On the other hand, 
M. Tarde explicitly maintains that the relation between two 


'T suspect that Imitation is part of a wider psychological fact—the 
tendency in human nature to pursue the least line of resistance or to 
reach things by the shortest route. Such a tendency is of immense 
significance in intellectual matters: e.g. the treatment of industrial co- 
operation is simply passed on from text-book to text-book till you reach a 
non-imitative treatment in Mrs. Webb’s study of the co-operative move- 
ment. 
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persons, one of whom exercises a mental influence upon the 
other, is the one essential element in the social life, and that 
‘it always consists, at bottom, in an imitation of one by the 
other ’’.! It is certainly difficult, as already observed, to see 
how this explains the kind of co-operation, based upon re- 
ciprocal differences, which social life implies, and it by no 
means follows that the relation of the child to the adult— 
which is, by the way, not wholly imitative—is typical of 
the social relation as such: which suggests that the genetic 
method adopted by Prof. Baldwin is of doubtful validity. 
It is at any rate doubtful whether the kind of consciousness 
on which society depends is simply an extension of the pro- 
cess by which the child arrives at the consciousness of ‘ self’ 
and ‘ others’. 

Mr. Bosanquet extends his criticism in a way which sug- 
gests doubts as to any ‘explanation’ of society or the State 
being within the reach of psychology as such. He compares 
the relation between psychology and logic: psychology in- 
vestigates mental events simply as events without any 
reference to their meaning or value, or their relation to 
reality: logic studies mental events only so far as they enter 
into or become knowledge. In the same way, psychological 
sociology and social philosophy approach their subject-matter 
from different points of view: the one treats it as an object 
of empirical or natural science, the other as exhibiting dif- 
ferent degrees of value or reality. in other words, the point 
of view of Social Philosophy is teleological: what creates a 
State (from this pomt of view) is the idea or purpose which 
makes it what it is: and this idea or purpose is to be found 
in its relation to the development of human nature. The 
essence of the State, therefore, as Plato and Aristotle put it, 
lies in the way it serves and expresses ‘the soul’ of man, 
and enables it to live at its best. Mr. Bosanquet, however, 
seems to suggest that the better the psychology—or rather the 
higher the mind that it attends to—the narrower is the gulf 
between psychological Sociology and social philosophy. In 
other words, he seeins to imply that the preliminary abstrac- 
tion from reality which constitutes psychology as a positive 
and impartial science shows itself to be too narrow for a 
science of mind as such. The distinction between the two 
points of view may, however, be maintained with advantage 
to both. ‘Philosophy gives a significance to sociology ; 
sociology vitalises philosophy” (p. 51). In this way, Mr. 
Bosanquet would adjust the ‘science’ and the ‘ philosophy’ 
of society: the method of Comte and the method of Hegel. 


1 Social Laws, p. 89. 
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I confess I am somewhat sceptical as to the precise value 
of the psychological Sociology in vogue. No one can deny 
that the philosophical method (of which Mr. Bosanquet’s 
book is such a fine example) has produced results of per- 
manent value: it really fulfils its object of understanding 
what a State is, and it is able to suggest principles of guid- 
ance as well as standards of value. But the attempt to 
resolve the phenomena of society into some such mental 
process as ‘Imitation,’ or into some such original and ele- 
mentary subjective fact as ‘consciousness of kind’ seems to 
be neither science nor philosophy. If we are going to inter- 
pret society in terms of mind, then we must be able to exhibit, 
as Hegel does, stages of mind: we must be able to show 
the place of social relations in the growth of mind. Hegel’s 
conception of history as the gradual realisation of Freedom 
is one thing, but the representation of social evolution as 
determined by a consciousness of kind is another. . So long 
as sociological method simply stands for wholeness of view 
—as against the abstractions of this or that branch of social 
science—or so long as it stands for the introduction of a 
scientific method into the consideration of human affairs, 
it supplies a regulative idea of no little value. The position 
of Sociology as thus conceived might perhaps be compared 
to the position of philosophy in relation to the special sciences. 
It is important to vindicate a sphere for philosophy as apart 
from the sciences; but as soon as this is done, the tempta- 
tion arises to treat philosophy itself as a definite science. 
We must then ask what is its subject-matter, and must 
suppose this subject-matter to have as fixed and definite a 
character as, say, the subject-matter of chemistry ; whereas 
this is just what is not true of the subject-matter of philosophy. 
There is no subject-matter of philosophy in the same fixed 
and definite sense as oxygen is of chemistry. Rather, philo- 
sophy is a spirit which should animate all special sciences 
and hold up an ideal of science never realised, because 
always progressive. We may say much the same about the 
position of Sociology: Sociology is regulative rather than 
constitutive of social science: directly we treat it as a special 
science, we try to find for it a subject-matter of its own 
which is either no subject-matter, or is simply the minimum 
of form required to constitute a social fact. It is pretty 
much in the same way that a science has been made of 
‘Formal Logic’. Sociology, as, for instance, it is represented 
by Prof Giddings, seems to me dangerously akin to a pseudo- 
science—neither light-giving nor fruit-bearing. To my mind 
Sociology represents an ideal, and an ideal which stultifies 
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itself when it is metamorphosed into a science with a pro- 
vince and a subject-matter ‘‘as definite as that of any other 
science”. It must, moreover, be regarded as dealing ultimately 
with ‘norms ’—as a normative science. As Mr. Bosanquet 
observes, Sociology in becoming psychological has not given 
up its positive standpoint: it has no means, therefore, of 
applying standards of value to this or that form of social 
organisation: its interest seems to chiefly lie in finding the 
minimum which goes to make a society. But the difficulty 
of maintaining an indifferent or positive attitude towards 
social phenomena is seen in the actual teleological tendency 
of sociology itself. Prof. Giddings no more than Comte can 
help introducing elements of valuation into his interpretation 
of society: both really value the process of social evolution 
for what it brings out, that is, for the quality of human life 
it produces. If society is ‘‘an organisation for the develop- 
ment of humanity’ (and not merely consciousness of kind), 
what becomes of “‘the definition of sociology as an explana- 
tion of social phenomena in terms of natural causation,’’ or 
indeed of its claim to be an ‘explanatory’ science at all? 
The conception of ‘a science that tries to conceive of society 
as a unity, and attempts to explain it in terms of cosmic 
cause and law’”’ is certainly grand enough, but is it not also 
alittle crude? And is it not getting the ‘scientific’ treatment 
of society on rather cheap and easy terms? Any how, a 
careful study of professedly sociological literature, interesting 
and suggestive as it often is, has only confirmed my convic- 
tion that Sociology has still got to make good its scientific 
pretensions, and more especially its claim to absorb ethics 
and economics—to say nothing of other studies. 

At the same time I do not wish to deny that the psychology 
of what may be called the social mind does not open up a 
fruitful field of inquiry. The literature of ‘suggestion’ and 
the social value of suggestion has, as Prof. Baldwin observes, 
given to social psychology ‘‘ its most respectable showing” 
but it has also been responsible for ‘‘ very crude and unphilo- 
sophical”’ theories of social association, as the same writer 
shows in his criticism of the theory of ‘ Mob-Action’. 

Prof. Baldwin’s own contribution to the study of social 
psychology is certainly not wanting in an appreciation of the 
fact to be explained (cp., e.y., the criticism just referred to, and 
the distinction drawn between ‘companies’ and ‘societies ’) ; 
but owing partly to his terminology and partly to his method, 
I find it difficult to get a distinct or consistent view of his 
position. It is clear ‘that the mental development of a child 
is from the nature of the case hypothetical at the best, and 
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any interpretation we may give of it must partake of con- 
jecture. Moreover, the starting-point of individualistic 
psychology is itself an abstraction; which is liable to pass 
into the assumption that the individual mind is there to begin 
with. The result is that a bridge has to be constructed from 
the individual to the social unit. This bridge is the imitative 
process, and thus we get an exaggerated stress laid upon the 
phenomenon of social sensitiveness and suggestibility in the 
development of the moral and social individual. But the 
mind is after all what it experiences, and none of its experi- 
ence can be treated as foreign to any nature it has of its own. 
Prof. Baldwin’s account of the genesis of the social conscious- 
ness invites comparison with Hegel. Prof. Baldwin indeed 
criticises Hegel for neglecting psychological explanation, but, 
as Prof. Royce rather quaintly remarks, Hegel was “not 
interested in individual psychology ” . He would, indeed, have 
regarded it as an impossible abstraction: like Plato, he 
held that the soul must be studied in the larger letters, 
that is, in the institutions in which the characteristic forces 
of the soul are embodied. Apart from society the human 
individual could not develop the germ of conscience or 
intelligence that he has in him as a self-conscious being: 
he could not even arrive at the consciousness of ‘self,’ 
(except in the sense in which self-consciousness might be 
produced through any experience of a not-self), So far I 
presume Prof. B saldwin and Hegel would be agreed: but in 
his anxiety to describe the psyc shologic al process by which 
the individual becomes a social and a moral being, Prof. 
Baldwin is led to seek its whole origin in “‘ a give-and-take 
between the individual and his fellows”. But is this really 
the essence of the process by which the individual reaches 
the recognition of a moral order of life, as revealed not only 
in the behaviour of persons but in social custom and institu- 
tion? The moral and social intelligence as such is not a de- 
velopment of ‘‘ the function of imitation ”’ ; unless imitation is 
to be used in the sense in which Plato describes moral edu- 
cation as a process of training the power of the soul to 
‘imitate’ or ‘assimilate,’ through the various influences of 
personal example, of art, and of noble surroundings, a plan 
and order of life. The process of moral habituation involves 
a good deal more than a process of imitation. 

But, apart from any reference to Hegel, does Prof. Bald- 
win’s method explain the genesis of the distinctively moral 
consciousness? He seems to regard the moral sense as a 
function of the thought of ‘self’ as compared with ‘ others’. 
But it is difficult to see how the mere consciousness of ‘ self ° 
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and ‘others’ contains the germ of a moral relation. The 
relation between ‘self’ and ‘others’ can only become moral 
through a third idea—and that is the idea of morality itself. 
Granted that the ethical sentiment is occasioned or made 
active through the relation of self to others, there is nothing 
in that relation which contains the idea, still less the ground 
of aright relation. The individual, again, ‘learns his ethical 
lessons from society”: but all the lessons of society are not 
equally good ‘ copy’. What is to direct the choice or discrimi- 
nation of the child? It is, we are told, ‘‘ the child’s imitative 
growth into a sense of ideal personality ’’ which provides him 
with a standard of social values; and Prof. Baldwin endeavours 
to show that not only the sense of self, but the sense of a 
moral and ideal self, is developed in the individual by ‘ imita 

tion’ and ‘imitative obedience’. There is the self of ‘ habit’ 
aud there is the self of ‘accommodation,’ upon which super- 
venes the “self that fulfils law’: ‘‘ we do right by habitually 
imitating (note the sense of imitation) a larger self whose 
injunctions run counter to the tendencies of our partial selves” 
The psychogenesis of the ethical sentiment as described by 
Prof. Baldwin is interesting enough; but just so far as he 
secks the origin of morality in the play of imitation between 
individuals, he seems to make the idea of obligation in the 
end something merely subjective—an impression which is 
coufirmed by a reference to the aftinity of his view with that of 
Guyau. The ‘sense’ of obligation may be “the sense of 
the lack of unity in the highest region of moter-function” 

but is there no difference between the feeling and the fact of 
obligation? Both the nature and the growth of the moral 
sense seem to be much more complex than Prof. Baldwin’s 
account suggests: he has shown that ‘we begin our public 
affections in our families,’ but his account of what is involved 
in moral understanding, or in its development, seems hardly 
adequate. Morality is after all not a mere psychological 
process : it depends upon a capacity for moral ideas, a capacity 
which makes demand upon every ‘ psychological ’ instinect— 
not merely the instinct of ‘imitation ’—and, if it is developed 
largely through the play of imitation between individuals, it 
rests in the last resort on the growing recognition of an 
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order or system of life which we do not make, which is 
greater than ourselves, and yet is what we ourselves most 
desire. The formation of such a point of view involves other 
agencies than imitation, as Plato showed in his account of 
moral habituation ; moreover, it is the actualisation of some 
deeper potentiality than the tendency to ‘assimilate copy’. 
Such'a potentiality can only be described as what Plato and 
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Aristotle called ‘ Reason,’ Hegel called ‘ Mind’ or ‘ Spirit’ 
but for the ‘ prior’ nature of Reason or Mind, no such psycho- 
logical experience as Prof. Baldwin describes could possibly 
give rise to moral ideas: there must be working through it 
all a principle, which we may not call a distinctively moral 
principle, but a principle which makes morality possible, and 
which when developed takes the shape of explicit moral ideas : 
and the experience itself is not simply the experience that 
arises out of the relation between individual persons. 

The question which Prof. Baldwin really raises is whether 
the ‘ whole origin’ not only . ag? thought of ‘self,’ but of 
the thought of an ‘ ideal self’ is ‘from persons’. Is it true 
to say—apart from society, uo conscience? Apart from 
society and social experience there would be little or no 
content for conscience, but the condition of the possibility 
of conscience can only be found in an inner feeling of self- 
affirmation which is at once the root of morality and the 
source of self-judgment. The feeling that you have failed 
to affirm or assert yourself, which as far as one can see 
any kind of failure in action might produce, lies at the basis 
of self-approval and the reverse ; it 1s not created by, though 
it is made active by, the lines of action ‘ suggested’ to the 
social self. Does imitation, again, give a sufficient account 
of the genesis of an ideal self? It is true that we first seem 
to see types of excellence or perfection in some person or 
persons, but this does not warrant the conclusion that imi- 
tation of one person by another is the process by which the 
individual comes to identify himself with an ideal type of 
human perfection. Prof. Baldwin, in fact, seems to treat 
the occasion of moral development as if it were the ground, 
or the ‘ origin’. Moreover, even if the method could account 
for moral beliefs or predilections, it does not suggest any 
guarantee for their truth, or their relation to reality. Moral- 
ity seems to involve not only the sense of « general will, but 
of its reality. 

In spite, therefore, of the very interesting and suggestive 
treatment of moral psychology by Prof. Baldwin, I venture 
to think that no merely psychological account of morality 
can satisfy the requirements of theory. I also venture to 
doubt whether the points of view of psychology and philo- 
sophy can be fused without being confused. Mr. Bosanquet 
seems to suggest that in its highest range of explanation— 
in its explanation of the logical “mind or of ‘the mind where 
it is most mind ‘—psychology and philosophy tend to meet. 
I am inclined to think that it is more important to emphasise 
the division of labour. The more empirical psychology 
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reinains—the more it tries to reduce conceptions to the de- 
finite psychological facts to which they correspond—the better 
for philosophy. Take, for instance, Mr. Bosanquet’s own 
account of mental organisation : regarded as a psychological 
account it seems to suffer from the converse defect to the 

‘association ’ theory with which it is contrasted : it is really 
too philosophical to be strictly psychological : as a regulative 
idea or point of view it is no doubt valuable, but, if it is to 
be taken as a description of definite psychical facts or of 
what strictly ‘happens,’ it must be described as obscure. 
It would, however, take me beyond my immediate subject 
to raise the questions involved in the relation of eimpirical 
to speculative psychology, or of psychology generally to 
fundamental philosophy. Whether psychology should ab- 
sorb philosophy or vice versdé, or whether they are only 
working from different ends of the tunnel, does not seem 
to be a matter of great importance: for in any case the 
distinction between the points of view remains, and, how- 
ever much they may run into one another, their centres of 
interest are different. There will always remain a field 
(however indeterminate) for psychology as a positive and 
empirical study, and there will always be a demand for the 
criticism of philosophy. The present situation in sociology 
is, mutatis mutandis, an illustration of both propositions, but 
of the latter perhaps more than the former ; and it is not the 
least distinction of Mr. Bosanquet’s book that he has brought 
within our view two apparently independent traditions of 
social science—that of psychological sociology, as the last 
result of the positive method, on the one hand, and that of 
social philosophy as represented by Piato and Aristotle and 
their idealist successors, such as Rousseau and Hegel, on the 
other. 

There is one point, however, on which modern sociologists 
and social philosophers seem to join hands, and that is the 
rejection of “‘ economic sociology ’’—a type of which Marx 
and Loria are the dominant representatives. Here, again, 
the philosophical as also the psychological criticism of an 
abstraction is logically justified: but, as in the case of the 
reaction against the biological method, the critics tend to 
fall into an opposite abstraction (and to forget that an ab- 
straction, if not the whole, may be none the less a genuine 
side of reality). The action of economic interests and mo- 
tives is almost a neglected element in a good deal of current 
Sociology. Prof. Giddings, for instance, seems content to 
observe that economic activity is a form of human desire, 
and economics is therefore dependent on Sociology in the 
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sense that the desires which the economist ‘‘ takes as he 
finds them ”’ can only be explained in the light of “‘ the evolu- 
tion and ultimate causation of desire in general’. But it 
is hard to find any such explanation or derivation of the 
economic activities, and of the social relations to which they 
give rise, in Prof. Gidding’s theory of social forces : certainly 
‘consciousness of kind ”’ and of ‘ similarity ” is not specially 
helpful to a student of economic forces. Sociology, we are 
told in a recent work by the same author, ‘‘ can render no 
greater political service than to show that lke-mindedness 
is the absolutely essential condition of social cohesion ’and 
of the efficiency of any social organisation”. But “ like- 
mindedness” by itself certainly does not contain the essence 
either of specifically political (as distinguished from merely 
social) or of specifically economic forces. The purely abstract 
and formal character of sociological reasoning as such could 
hardly be better illustrated than by the incapacity of its 
“first principle’ to account for the subject matter of either 
politics or economics. It may be said generally of any 
‘Sociology’ that thrusts economic forces into the back- 
ground, that it is neglecting the field in which the ‘ positive’ 
science of society has really made any assured ground at all. 
The criticisms passed on the one-sidedness of the economic 
interpretation of history by Mr. Bosanquet and Prof. Barth 
are exceedingly pertinent : but they are really directed against 
the tendency of the economic school of sociologists to explain 
social causation in material rather than ideal terms. Still, 
the economic ‘abstraction’ 1s, in its turn, a wholesome 
corrective of the ‘ideological’ abstraction : and it so happens 
that both points of view were recognised by Saint Simon, 
the pioneer at once of Sociology and Socialism. As Prof. 
Wallace says of Socialism generally, Economic Sociology had 
its origin as a part of the general protest that has been raised 
in the realistic interest against a fantastic and unsubstantial 
idealism or spiritualism or intellectualism. But Economic 
Sociology as such (like all Sociology as such) aims at a unity 
of view which it can only attain by what looks like unity, 
but what is really mere simplicity of view; and lconomic 
Sociology can only exalt itself by humbling itself, that is by 
being content to be scientific: and it can only be scientific 
by the method of special and definite investigation. The 
analysis and history of a national industrial system, conducted 
with due reference to the social and intellectual evolution of 
which it forms a part, opens up one among many fruitful 
fields of sociological study. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webh’s 


studies in Trade Unionism, and Mr. Charles Booth’s in- 
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vestigations into life and labour in London, are suggestive 
types and examples of a positive and a realistic study of social 
structure. The work to be done is so vast in extent that it 
requires organisation and division of labour: it also requires 
the control of philosophy, or of “thinking things together ”. 
It seems a matter of indifference whether you give the title 
of ‘ Sociology ’ or of ‘ Social Philosophy’ to the general plan 
of such studies: the one suggests the more positive, the 
other the more teleological aspect of social science.t The 
main thing is that Sociology, so far as it claims to be an 
application of the scientific spirit to social and political pro- 
blems, must be prepared to ‘imitate’ the ‘infinite patience’ 
of science. It is only in this way that we can build up from 
below the foundations of that Sovereignty of Knowledge to 
which Comte, like Plato, looked for the reorganisation of 
social and individual life. It is only to this kind of sociological 
study, undertaken in a serious and scientific spirit, and con- 
troiled by ‘ the idea of the good,” that we must look tor the 
progressive realisation of “ the sociological idea 


''The sort of schism that prevails in the points of view is symbolised 
by the institution of the two separate “schools” of ‘ Political and 
Economie Science,” and of “Ethical and Social Philosophy,” recently 
established in London. In either school the ‘other’ point of view is 
likely to fal] short. 














II.—_THE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF HENRY 
SIDGWICK. 


By JAMES SETH. 


WITHIN the past year we have lost the two most dis- 
tinguished moralists of our time—James Martineau and 
Henry Sidgwick. The former belonged to an older genera- 
tion, and represented an older type of ethical theory. He 
represented the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense, and 
was the author of an original and interesting version of 
Intuitional Ethics. A great preacher as well as a great 
teacher, a rhetorician as well as a thinker, Martineau brought 
to the discussion of ethical questions a moral enthusiasm, a 
spiritual fervour, and a rich eloquence which gave his books 
an irresistible charm and made them a real influence on char- 
acter. Sidgwick was the adherent of no historical school ; 
he represents the contemporary tendency, in ethics as in 
other fields of thought, to reconcile the various and hitherto 
conflicting views in a larger and more inclusive truth. He 
is neither Intuitionist nor Utilitarian, neither Rationalist nor 
Hedonist, but an Intuitional Utilitarian, a Rational Hedonist. 
His temper, too, is the scientific temper of our age. Like 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Leslie Stephen, he endeavours to 
make ethics, in the strictest sense, a science; more con- 
sistently than either, he resists any appeal to the feelings of 
the reader, and forbears to preach. Holding that the dis- 
cussion of such questions had been too often vitiated by the 
desire to edify, he strove to maintain in ethical discussion 
the atmosphere of a physical or mathematical investigation, 
and no reader of his great work will dispute his success in 
the attainment of this ideal. 

In this latter respect Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics stands out 
in sharp contrast with another notable ethical treatise of our 
time—the Prolegomena of the late T. H. Green. We rise from 
the study of Green, as from that of Martineau, with a 
quickened sense of the importance of conduct, with a new 
realisation of the dignity of life ; and we feel that the author 
has deliberately allowed his own moral enthusiasm to infect 
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his book. It has been said that ‘if one had been asked to 
name a man from Oxford and a man from Cambridge who, 
during the last thirty years of the century, would serve as 
examples of the intellectual spirit of our Universities at their 
best, one must have named Green for Oxford and Sidgwick 
for Cambridge”. However that may be, I think we must 
recognise in the intellectual calm and moral self-repression 
of Sidgwick the qualities that make him the more distinctively 
and characteristically English of the two moralists, As a 
matter of fact, the influences that went to make Green the 
man he was, were largely German ; in his works, as in those 
of the Cairds, the idealism of the Hegelian school received, 
with a new expression, a new lease of life. The influences 
that went to the making of Sidgwick, as we shall see, were, 
or might have been, purely English: his teachers were not 
Kant and Hegel, but Butler and Bentham. He tells us, 
indeed, that ‘‘through a large part” of his treatise on 
ethics “the influence of Plato and Aristotle . . . has been 
greater than that of any modern writer,’’' and the intimacy 
and accuracy of his knowledge of Greek philosophy might 
well stamp him as a product of the sister University ; but 
so thoroughly has he assimilated the teachings of the ancient 
moralists that he is able to translate them freely into modern 
terms, and to use them independently in the solution of 
modern problems. 

Like his English predecessors and masters, Bentham and 
Mill, Sidgwick was interested in Politics no less than in 
Ethics, and he is the author of an important treatise on the 
fundamental principles of both sciences. Like these English 
moralists, and unlike the Greeks, he separates the discussion 
of Ethics from that of Politics. Both are practical sciences, 
determining what ought to be done, as distinguished from 
the positive sciences, whose business it is to ascertain what 
merely is. But ‘‘ Ethics aims at determining what ought to 
be done by individuals, while Politics aims at determining 
what the government of a State or political society ought to 
do, and how it ought to be constituted’? In this separa- 
tion of Ethics from Politics, of the individual from the State, 
or of the ethical from the political individual, Sidgwick re- 
presents the modern English individualism in both spheres 
of thought, and we shall see the influence of the separation 
upon his ethical theory. 

In yet another respect Sidgwick is a typically English 
thinker, I mean in the practical interest with which he 


1 Methods of Ethics, 5th ed., 375 note. * Thid., 15. 
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invests the ethical inquiry. For him, as for Aristotle, Ethics 
is ‘a kind of practical inquiry,’ an art as well as a science. 
Its function is ‘‘the methodical determination of right con- 
duct”’.! ‘“‘The moralist has a practical aim: we desire 
knowledge of right conduct in order to act on it.”? The 
interest of ethical inquiry ts casuistical. It is the ‘‘ particu- 
lar questions”? of conduct, ‘‘to which we naturally expect 
answers from the moralist. For we study Ethics, as Aris- 
totle says, for the sake of practice: and in practice we are 
concerned with particulars.” * ‘If the particular case can be 
satisfactorily settled by conscience without reference to general 
rules, ‘Casuistry, which consists in the application of general 
rules to particular cases, is at best superfluous. But then, on 
this view, we shall have no practical need of any such gencral 
rules, or of a science of Ethics at all. We may, of course, 
form general propositions by induction from these particular 
conscientious judgments, and arrange them systematically ; 
but any interest which such a system may have will be purely 
speculative. And this accounts, perhaps, for the indifference or 
hostility to systematic morality shown by some conscientious 
persons. For they feel that they can at any rate do without 
it.”* “The very object ” of “a scientific code of morality ” is “to 
supply a standard for rectifying men’s divergent opinions.” ° 
‘For we conceive it as the aim of a philosopher, as such, 
to do somewhat more than define and formulate the common 
moral opinions of mankind. His function is to tell them what 
they ought to think, rather than what they do think : he is 
expected to transcend Common Sense in his premises, and is 
allowed a certain divergence from Common Sense in his con- 
clusions. . . . We should expect that the history of Moral 
Philosophy—so far at least as those whom we may call ortho- 
dox thinkers are concerned—would be a history of attempts 
to enunciate, in full breadth and clearness, those primary in- 
tuitions of Reason, by the scientific application of which the 
common moral thought of mankind may be at once systema- 
tised and corrected.”® The final proof of the Utilitarian 
theory is accordingly found in the exhibition of ‘a natural 
transition from the Morality of Common Sense to Utilitari- 
anism, somewhat like the transition in special branches of 
practice from trained instinct and empirical rules to the 
technical method that embodies and applies the conclusions 
of science”. It is because he takes this view of the func- 
tion of Ethics that Sidgwick condemns the ‘ self-realisation ’ 


1 Methods of Ethics, 5th ed., 4. Tbid., 5. 3 Thid., 216. 
[bids 99. Tbids, QU. Thid., 873-874. 7 [hid., 425. 
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theory, and theories of that type, as indefinite ; such theories 
fail, he thinks, to provide definite rules of conduct or to assist 
the moral common sense of mankind in its moral decisions. 

The supremely critical character of Sidgwick’s mind is apt 
to obscure the really constructive purpose and interest of his 
work. Always critical, he is never a mere critic. His ana- 
lysis, however minute, is always in the interest of a subse- 
quent synthesis. By a critical study of the various methods 
of Ethics, and of their relations to one another, he strove to 
reach the true method which should synthetise them all. 
His criticism is always inspired by a faith in the fundamental 
trath of the view he is criticising, and by a desire to differenti- 
ate the truth from the error of its statement. The criticism is 
therefore always from within, never from without: the theory 
is compelled to criticise itself. Itis this quality of his philo- 
sophical criticism—its sympathetic and immanent quality— 
even more than its keenness and its impartiality, that entitles 
it to be regarded as a model of such criticism, and a model 
especiaily to be followed in all criticism of his own ethical 
position. For in pbilosophy and in moral science, more 
truly than even in the positive sciences, there is no such 
thing as finality, and the task which the great thinkers set 
for their students and successors 1s the task of critical inter- 
pretation and evaluation, rather than that of blind allegiance 
and slavish imitation. 

In the preface to the first edition Sidgwick thus describes 
the purpose of his work: ‘‘It claims to be an examination, 
at once expository and critical, of the different methods of 
obtaining reasoned convictions as to what ought to be done, 
which are to be found—either explicit or implicit—in the 
moral consciousness of mankind generally ; and which, irom 
time to time, have been developed, either singly or in combina- 
tion, by individual thinkers, and worked up into the systems 
now historical”. And in concluding his examination of 
Common Sense Morality, in his discussion of the Intuitional 
theory, he says: ‘‘ My sole object has been to make explicit 
the implied premises of our common moral reasoning”’? 
His attitude to Common Sense is the Aristotelian attitude. 
The duty of the moralist is, by an effort of reflexion, to reach 
the point of view from which, without being conscious of 
occupying it, the ordinary conscience pronounces its judg- 
ments of approval and disapproval. This attitude to Com- 
mon Sense must be carefully distinguished from that of the 
Scottish School, which refuses to go behind the explicit 


' Methods of Ethics, 5th ed., 338. 
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statements of Common Sense or to systematise these state- 
ments by reducing them to their ultimate presuppositions. 
In Sidgwick’s own terminology, the true attitude to the 
intuitions of the ordinary conscience is not the ‘‘ dogmatic,” 
but the “ philosophical ”’ attitude. 

But there are, he finds, several points of view implied in 
our ordinary moral judgments: there are several ‘‘ methods 
of ethics”. ‘The assumption on which this treatise pro- 
ceeds is that there are several ultimate ends of action, which 
all claim to be rational ends, such as every man ought to 
adopt.” ! ‘‘I have attempted to define and unfold not one 
Method of Ethics but several: at the same time these are not 
here studied historically, as methods that have actually been 
used or proposed for the regulation of practice; but rather as 
alternatives between which—so far as they cannot be reconciled 
—the human mind seems to me necessarily forced to choose, 
when it attempts to frame a complete synthesis of practical 
maxims and to act in a perfectly consistent manner. Thus, 
they might perhaps be called natural methods rationalised ; 
because men commonly seem to guide themselves by a mixture 
of different methods, more or less disguised under ambiguities 
of language.’’? It is in this plurality of standpoints that 
Sidgwick finds the explanation of the inadequacy of any 
ethical theory which is constructed from a single point of 
view. ‘“‘If there are different views of the ultimate reason- 
ableness of conduct, implicit in the thought of ordinary men, 
though not brought into clear relation to each other, it is 
easy to see that any single answer to the question ‘ why’ 
will not be completely satisfactory, as it will be given only 
from one of these points of view, and will always leave room 
to ask the question from some other.’’* Since, however, these 
various methods are not merely different but (apparently at 
least) conflicting, it becomes necessary to harmonise them. 
Along with ‘“‘the different claims of different ends to be 
rational ’’ is felt ‘‘the need of harmonising them—since it is 
a postulate of the Practical Reason, that two conflicting 
rules of action cannot both be reasonable’’.t ‘‘ We cannot, 
of course, regard as valid reasonings that lead to conflicting 
conclusions ; and I therefore assume as a fundamental 
postulate of ethics, that so far as two methods conflict, one 
or other of them must be modified or rejected.” ® 


' Methods of Ethics, 5th ed., 232. 2 Tbid., 11-12. 

° Thid., 6. * Tbid., 12. 

*Tbid., 6. This postulate is stated more absolutely in the earlier 
editions: “I admit, of course as a fundamental postulate of Ethics, that 
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There are three such fundamental methods of Ethics or 
ultimate points of view taken by the ordinary conscience, 
namely, Egoism, Intuitionism and Utilitarianism. And 
although Egoism and Utilitarianism may be regarded as two 
species of Hedonism—the egoistic and the universalistic 
—the natural affinity is not between these but between 
Utilitarianism or Universalistic Hedonism and Intuitionism. 
“The Intuitional Method rigorously applied yields as its 
final result the doctrine of pure Universalistic Hedonism, 
which it is convenient to denote by the single word Utili- 
tarianism,’’' while Utilitarianism, in turn, requires to be 
put on an intuitional basis, if it is to be satisfactorily estab- 
lished. The intuition of rational benevolence supplies the 
gap in the argument of Bentham and Mill: it completes 
the ‘proof’ of Utilitarianism which Mill had so palpably 
failed to provide. But rational benevolence is not the only 
intuition, the only rational principle of the distribution of 
happiness. There is also the intuitive principle of prudence, 
directing me to regard my own happiness as a no less ultimate 
good than the happiness of all. Egoism is no less rational 
than altruism: it has the same basis in intuition. Utili- 
tarianism has only, so to speak, the one ear of Reason ; its 
other ear listens to the case for Egoism. The conflict 
between Egoism and Utilitarianism is (within the sphere of 
Kthics) ultimate and insoluble, because each is the expression 
of the practical reason: the dualism of these principles is the 
“dualism of the practical reason”’ itself. ‘‘ As regards the 
two hedonistic principles, I do not hold the reasonableness of 
aiming at happiness generally with any stronger conviction 
than I do that of aiming at one’s own. ... I hold with 
Butler that ‘ Reasonable Self-love and Conscience are the 
two chief or superior principles in the nature of man,’ each of 
which we are under a ‘ manifest obligation’ to obey: and I do 
not (I believe) differ materially from Butler in my view either 
of reasonable self-love, or—theology apart—of its relation to 
conscience.” ” 

‘“The profoundest problem of Ethics”’ is, therefore, that 
of the relation of ‘‘ Rational Egoism to Rational Benevo- 
lence”’.® Sidgwick’s own. final solution of this problem is, 
in effect, a reduction of Benevolence to Egoism. ‘‘ No 


either these methods must be reconciled and harmonised, or all but one 
of them rejected. The common sense of men cannot acquiesce in con- 
flicting principles: so there can be but one rational method of Ethies (in 
the widest sense of the word method)” (3rd. ed., 6). 
1 Methods of Ethics, 5th ed., 406-407. * Pref. to 2nd. ed. 
3 Thid., 387, note. 
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principle of conduct is more widely accepted than the pro- 
position that it is reasonable for a man to act in the manner 
most conducive to his own happiness. . . . Indeed it is 
hardly going too far to say that Common Sense assumes that 
‘interested’ actions, tending to promote the agent’s hap- 
piness, are primd facie reasonable ; and that the onus probandi 
lies with those who maintain that disinterested conduct, as 
such, is reasonable.” ! ‘‘ I conceive that according to the 
morality of Common Sense an ultimate harmony between 
(1) Self-interest and (2) Virtue is assumed or postulated.” 
To reach such a harmony, however, Ethics ‘is forced to 
borrow a fundamental and indispensable premise from 
Theology or some similar source.” This premise is none 
other than that ‘‘ the performance of duty will be adequately 
rewarded and its violation punished,” and ‘‘ expresses the 
vital need that our Practical Reason feels of proving or 
postulating this connexion of Virtue and self-interest, if it 
is to be made consistent with itself. For the negation of the 
connexion must force us to admit an ultimate and funda- 
mental contradiction in our apparent intuitions of what is 
Reasonable in conduct ; and from this admission it would 
seem to follow that the apparently intuitive operation of the 
Practical Reason, manifested in these contradictory judg- 
ments is after all illusory.”* In that case it would seem 
necessary to abandon the idea of completely rationalising 
morality :* practical reason would be divided against itself. 

The acceptance of Egoism as an ultimately valid principle 
of conduct, or as one of three ‘‘ Methods of Ethics,” thus 
leads either to the disintegration of the ethical system into 
whose construction it enters as a factor, or to the final reduc- 
tion of the other two methods to the Egoistic. This latter 
seems to be the alternative accepted by Sidgwick in his 
concluding chapter on the relations of the methods. It is a 
conclusion foreshadowed earlier in the treatise. Such a view 
is implied in the entire criticism of Egoism (bk. ii.). While 
Intuitionism of the ordinary or ‘‘ dogmatic’”’ type is invali- 
dated—forced to exchange its own point of view for that of 
Utilitarianism, or at least of ‘‘ philosophical’ Intuitionism, 
Kgoism is left in undisputed possession of its standpoint : 
only the practical difficulties which attend the application of 
its principle, as they attend the application of the Utilitarian 
principle also, are emphasised. In chapter 11. of book ii. this 
limitation of the criticism of the method of Egoism is ex- 


1 Methods of Ethics, 5th ed., 119-120. 2 Thid., 506. 
* [bid., 507. * Loc. cit. 
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plicitly stated : ‘‘ It should, however, be premised that the 
objections with which we are primarily concerned are only 
those that can be taken, so to say, from within the system ; 
arguments, that is, against the possibility of obtaining by it 
the results at which it aims. We are not now to consider 
whether the principle of Egoistic Hedonism, supposing it 
to afford a practicable basis for the systematisation of men’s 
reasoned activity, is to be accepted without reservation as 
the supreme maxim of conduct. . . . Whether the observ- 
ance of the recognised rules of morality is for each individual 
the best means to this end, it will be important presently to 
inquire; but I shall do this impartially, without prejudging 
the question whether it is reasonable for the individual to con- 
form to the dictates of Egoism or to the generally accepted 
rules of morality, if the two are found to conflict.” ! 

In his chapter on ‘‘the proof of Utilitarianism ”’ (bk. iv., 
ch. 1.) he admits that ‘‘if the Egoist strictly confines himself 
to stating his conviction that he ought to take his own 
happiness or pleasure as his ultimate end, there seems no 
opening for any line of reasoning to lead him to Universalistic 
Hedonism as a first principle; it cannot be proved that the 
difference between his own happiness and another’s happiness 
is not for him all-important. In this case all that the Utili- 
tarian can do is to effect as far as possible a reconciliation 
between the two principles, by expounding to the Egoist the 
sanctions of rules deduced from the Universalistic principle, 
—i.e., by pointing out the pleasures and pains that may be 
expected to accrue to the Egoist himself from the obser- 
vation and violation respectively of such rules, It is obvious 
that such an exposition has no tendency to make him accept 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number as his ultimate 
end; but only as a means to the end of his own happiness. 


It is therefore totally different from a proof... of Univer- 
salistic Hedonism.”” And in the concluding chapter he says: 


“In chapter u. of this book we have discussed the rational 
process (called by a stretch of language ‘ proof’) by which 
one who holds it reasonable to aim at his own greatest 
happiness may be determined to take Universal Happiness 
instead, as his ultimate standard of right conduct. We have 
seen, however, that the application of this process requires 
that the Egoist should affirm, implicitly or explicitly, that 
his own greatest happiness is not merely the rational ultimate 
end for himself, but a part of Universal Good: and he may 
avoid the proof of Utilitarianism by declining to affirm this. 


' Methods of Ethies, 5th ed., 133. * [bid., 420. 
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It would be contrary to Common Sense to deny that the 
distinction between any one individual and any other is real 
and fundamental, and that consequently ‘I’ am concerned 
with the quality of my existence as an individual in a sense, 
fundamentally important, in which I am not concerned with 
the quality of the existence of other individuals: and this 
being so, I do not see how it can be proved that this dis- 
tinction is not to be taken as fundamental in determining 
the ultimate end of rational action for an individual... . 
And further, even if a man admits the self-evidence of the 
principle of Rational Benevolence, he may still hold that his 
own happiness is an end which it is irrational for him to 
sacrifice to any other; and that therefore a harmony between 
the maxim of Prudence and the maxim of Rational Benevo- 
lence must be somehow demonstrated, if morality is to be 
made completely rational. This latter view, indeed .. . 
appears.to me, on the whole, the view of Common Sense: 
and it is that which I myself hold.’’! 

If, on the other hand, we take the two principles of 
Prudence and Benevolence at their face value, as equally in- 
tuitive or rational,the contradiction between them immediately 
invalidates their character as intuitions. One of Sidgwick’s 
own criteria of intuitive principles is that “‘ the propositions 
accepted as self-evident must be mutually consistent... . 
Any collision between two intuitions is a proof that there is 
error in one or the other, or in both.’”” And he adds that 
many ethical writers “‘ appear to regard a conflict of ultimate 
rules as a difficulty that may be ignored or put aside for 
future solution, without any slur being thrown on the scien- 
tific character of the conflicting formule. Whereas such a 
collision is absolute proof that at least one of the formule 
needs qualification : and suggests a doubt whether the correctly 
qualified proposition will present itself with the same self- 
evidence as the simpler but inadequate one ; and whether 
we have not mistaken for an ultimate and independent axiom 
one that is really derivative and subordinate ’’.” 

This criterion does not, however, seem to be applied by 
Sidgwick, as one would have expected, to his own intuitions. 
In his concluding chapter, as we have already seen, he finds 
it necessary to postulate the ultimate coincidence of Virtue 
and Self-interest, since the negation of this coincidence “ must 
force us to admit an ultimate and fundamental contradiction 
in our apparent intuitions of what is Reasonable in conduct ; 
and from this admission it would seem to follow that the appar- 
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ently intuitive operation of the Practical Reason, manifested in 
these contradictory judgments, is after all illusory’’.! But 
is not this the previous question—whether we have not mis- 
taken for intuitions principles that are not in truth intuitive ; 
whether each of these two principles—Prudence and Benevo- 
lence—is indeed ultimate, or may be resolved into some 
principle more ultimate than itself ? 

Now Sidgwick’s own statement of the principles suggests, 
if it does not imply, that both Prudence and Benevolence 
are transcended in the principle of Justice, of which they are 
only the special applications. All three are principles of the 
distribution of the Good or Happiness, and the common 
mark of all is that impartiality which is of the essence of 
Justice. Prudence and Benevolence, so far as they are self- 
evident, may be stated, he says, as “‘ precepts to seek (1) 
one’s own good on the whole, repressing all seductive im- 
pulses prompting to undue preference of particular goods, 
and (2) other’s good no less than one’s own, repressing any 
undue preference for one individual over another’’.? Justice 
itself ‘‘ lies in distributing Good (or evil) impartially according 
to right rules” ;* it is ‘‘ the supreme principle of acting with 
impartial concern for all elements of general happiness ”’.‘ 
[f Philosophical Intuitionism differs from Dogmatic by its 
differentiation of the more from the less general principles, 
it ought to subordinate the less general principles of Pru- 
dence and Benevolence to the more general or ‘“ formal” 
principle of Justice. This conclusion is also favoured by 
Sidgwick’s distinction between Prudence and Benevolence as 
the regulative principles of a Mathematical or Quantitative 
Whole, and Justice as the regulative principle of a Logical 
Whole or Genus. In all three principles alike ‘‘ the self- 
evident element, immediately cognisable by abstract intui- 
tion,” is conceived as ‘‘depending, in each case, on the 
relation which individuals and their particular ends bear as 
parts to their wholes, and to other parts of their wholes’’.’ 
The principle of Justice or Equity is reached ‘‘ by considering 
the similarity of the individuals that make up a Logical 
Whole or Genus’’.® Its formula is: ‘‘It cannot be right 
for A to treat B in a manner in which it would be wrong for 
B to treat A, merely on the ground that they are two differ- 
ent individuals, and without there being any difference 
between the natures or circumstances of the two which 
can be stated as a reasonable ground for difference of treat- 
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ment’’.' But there are other principles, ‘‘ no less important, 
which emerge in the consideration of the similar parts of a 
Mathematical or Quantitative Whole’. ‘‘ And here again, 
just as in the former case, by considering the relation of the 
integrant parts to the whole and to each other, I obtain the 
self-evident principle that the good of any one individual is 
of no more importance from the point of view (if I may say 
so) of the Universe, than the good of any other. . . . And it 
is evident to me that as a rational being I am bound to aim 
at good generally—-so far as it is attainable by my efforts—not 
merely at a particular part of it.”* This is the principle of 
Rational Benevolence. But the same consideration of the 
relation of the parts to the whole yields the principle of Pru- 
dence, namely, that my own good on the whole is more 1m- 
portant than any part of that good, and that all the parts, as 
such, are equally important. Now, we have only to ask 
what is ‘the relation of a Logical to a Mathematical Whole 
to reach the conclusion that the one is the form, the other 
the content, and that the larger application of the principle 
of Justice which we find in Benevolence must include and 
transcend the narrower application of the same principle in 
Prudence. In other words, there cannot be two Wholes, but 
only one. From the point of view of the larger Whole con- 
templated by Benevolence, the prudential Whole is seen to 
be only a part after all. Justice, moreover, dictates that 
each shall count for one and no one (as such) for more than 
one. If Prudence is made an absolute principle, or co-ordi- 
nated with Benevolence, it is found to contradict not merely 
the latter principle, but Justice also. The only escape from 
such contradiction, the only possibility of reducing morality 
to a rational system, is by subordinating Prudence to Bene- 
volence, through the subordination of both Prudence and 
Benevolence to the formal or logical principle of Justice, of 
which they together constitute the special application and 
content. 

Such a conclusion is, however, impossible for Sidgwick, 
holding as he does that the moral Common Sense of mankind 
co-ordinates the principles of Prudence and Benevolence, if 
it does not subordinate the latter to the former. The final 
‘question, therefore, is whether this is a true rendering of 
Common Sense; whether, in other words, Egoism is, equally 
with Intuitionism and Utilitarianism, a “Method of Ethics ”. 

Here, as elsewhere, Sidgwick’s appeal is to ‘‘ the moral 
common sense of modern Christian communities’. This is 
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found to prescribe ‘‘ duties to oneself” as well as duties to 
others. The former class of duties is prescribed ‘‘ on the 
assumption that a man regards his own Happiness as an 
ultimate end”. Nor is this a merely optional end. ‘‘ We 
do not at all look with simple indifference on a man who 
declines to take the right means to attain his own happiness, 
on no other ground than that he does not care about happi- 
ness. Most men would regard such a refusal as irrational, 
with a certain disapprobation ; they would thus implicitly 
assent to Butler’s statement that ‘interest, one’s own hap- 
piness, is a manifest obligation’. In other words, they would 
think that a man ought to care for his own happiness. The 
word ‘ought’ thus used is no longer relative: happiness 
now appears as an ultimate end; and actions that tend to 
realise it—at least within the limits imposed by other duties 
—appear to be prescribed by reason ‘ categorically,’ as Kant 
would say, i.e., without any tacit assumption of an ulterior 
end.” ' ‘‘ The received moral code allows within limits the 
pursuit of our own happiness, and even seems to regard it as 
morally prescribed.” Accordingly, the majority of those who, 
in modern Christian communities, have held the Intuitional 
view of Ethics, ‘‘ would consider that the notion of human 
(ood or Well-being must include the attainment of Happi- 
ness as well as the performance of Duty, even while maintain- 
ing that it is not right for men to make their performance of 
Duty conditional on their knowledge of its conduciveness 
to their Happiness”. We must, at the same time, distinguish 
between ‘“‘ moral’ and ‘ prudential” judgments, “ since, 
though it is widely held that the ultimate obligation of all 
rules of duty must be rested on the self-interest of the 
individual to whom they are addressed—so that all valid 
moral rules have ultimately a prudential basis—it seems clear 
that in ordinary thought cognitions or judgments of duty 
present themselves as primd facie distinct from cognitions or 
judgments as to what conduces to self-interest ’’.4 ‘‘ Common 
moral opinion certainly regards the duty or virtue of Prudence 
as only a part—and not the most important part—of duty or 
virtue in general.” ® 

We thus reach a dualism either of Prudence, on the one 
hand, and Virtue or Duty on the other, or of Duty itself as 
self-regarding and as social. ‘‘ By ‘ duties towards oneself ’ 
are commonly meant acts that tend directly or indirectly to 
promote one’s happiness.” " ‘‘ T hold with Butler that ‘ one’s 
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own happiness is a manifest obligation,’ independently of 
one’s relation to other men.”’ ! There i is thus a government of 
conduct by Self-love as well as by Conscience: an order of 
Rational Egoism as well as the order of Benevolence and 
Justice.2. Now, apart altogether from the question of the 
hedonistic interpretation of one’s own good, and therefore of 
one’s duty to oneself, it seems to me that such a disruption 
of the moral life into a self-regarding and a social depart- 
ment, such an individualistic interpretation of one’s own 
good and of one’s duty to oneself, is open to the most serious 
question. The point of view of Duty is always, it seems 
to me, the point of view of society, never that of the mere 
individual. ‘Duties to oneself’ are, no less than ‘duties to 
others,’ duties to society—duties to the social and not to the 
merely self-seeking or individual self. The moral Good is 
always a common, never a private Good: the moral life is not 
departmental, but one and indivisible. The imprudent life is 
condemned by our moral common sense, but it 1s condemned 
as anti-social,—as bad from the social point of view, and not 
merely as foolish from the point of view of our own happiness. 
The merely prudential life, on the other hand, is condemned 
not merely for its stupidity and short-sightedness, but for 
its narrowness, its selfishness, its unsocial or anti-social 
character. 

With characteristic candour Sidgwick confesses, in several 
places, the difficulty of maintaining his own view. “‘ It does 
not seem to be commonly held that a man is as strictly bound 
not to injure himself as he is to avoid harming others ; and 
so it is scarcely thought that a promise is not binding because 
it was a foolish one, and will entail an amount of pain or 
burden on the promiser out of proportion to the good done 
to the promisee.”* Again, “it might indeed be. plausibly 
objected . . . that under the notions of Generosity, Self- 
sacrifice, ete., Common Sense praises (though it does not 
prescribe as obligatory) a suppression of Egoism beyond 
what Utilitarianism approves ; for we perhaps admire as 
virtuous a man who gives up his own happiness for another’s 
sake, even when the happiness that he confers is clearly less 
than that which he resigns, so that there is a diminution of 
happiness on the whole”. Compare with this admission the 
account given, from the prudential or egoistic point of view, 
of the duties of ‘‘ general benevolence”. ‘ As regards such 
duties . . . it would be commonly allowed that the agent’s 
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pain and danger are to be taken into account in practically 
determining their extent: it would be held that we are not 
bound to endure any pain except for the prevention of mani- 
festly greater pain to another, or the attainment of a more 
important amount of positive good: nor to run any risk un- 
less the chance of additional benefit to be gained for another 
outweighs the cost and chance of loss to ourselves if we fail. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether the common estimate of the 
duty of Benevolence could be said to amount quite to this.” ! 
Or take a similar statement which occurs in the ‘‘ Review of 
the Morality of Common Sense’”’ (bk. ii., ch. xi.): “ All 
admit that we have a general duty of rendering services to 
our fellow-men, and especially to those who are in special 
need, and that we are bound to make sacrifices for them, 
when the benefit that we thereby confer very decidedly out- 
weighs the loss to ourselves”’.2 Even such a calculation, 
however, would be utilitarian rather than egoistic. From 
the egoistic point of view, no real and permanent self-sacrifice 
is justifiable ; the good of others has no claim upon us except 
when it does not conflict with our own. 

Yet Sidgwick shares with those who are of another way of 
thinking in Ethics ‘the sense of the ignobility of Egoism,”’ 
when thus pressed to its logical conclusion. A strong 
aversion to Kgoism ‘‘is felt by many of those who (like 
myself) find it impossible not to admit the ‘authority’ of 
self-love, or the ‘rationality’ of seeking one’s own individual 
happiness’. ‘‘T do not give this as a reason for rejecting 
the principle of Egoism, the rationality of which . . . I find 
it impossible not to admit. But this ‘ sense of ignobility’ is, 
in any case, a psychological fact worthy of notice.”* And 
in the concluding chapter he goes still further: ‘‘I seem 
able to distinguish the ‘sense of the ignobility of Egoism,’ 
of which I have before spoken—which, in my view, is the 
normal emotional concomitant or expression of the moral 
intuition that the Good of the whole is reasonably to be pre- 
ferred to the Good of a part—from the jar of sympathetic 
discomfort which attends the conscious choice of my own 
pleasure at the expense of pain or loss to others”’.® The 
selfish man ‘‘is made to feel in a thousand various ways, 
according to the degree of refinement which his nature has 
attained, the discord between the rhythms of his own life and 
of that larger life of which his own is but an insignificant 
fraction’’.® And even apart from the question of the possi- 
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bility of harmonising the Good of the whole with the Good of 
the part, Sidgwick acknowledges that Common Sense refuses 
to rest in the egoistic view of Good. ‘It is, in fact, rather 
the end of Egoistic than of Universalistic Hedonism, to which 
Common Sense feels an aversion. And certainly one’s own 
happiness is, in many respects, an unsatisfactory mark for 
one’s supreme aim, apart from any direct collision into which 
the exclusive pursuit of it may bring us with rational or 
sympathetic Benevolence. It does not possess the charac- 
teristics which, as Aristotle says, we ‘divine’ to belong to 
Ultimate Good.”'! Yet , if Egoism be in truth one of the 
rightful ‘ Methods of Ethics,’ if Prudence be an expression of 
reason co-ordinate in authority with Benevolence and Justice, 
the end to which the former points, no less than the ends 
prescribed by the latter, must possess the characteristics of 
Ultimate Good. 

The result of Sidgwick’s recognition of three methods of 
Kthics—the Egoistic, the Intuitional and the Utilitarian, as 
equally legitimate, is thus, apart from his theological assump- 
tion or postulate, a position which may be called Rational 
or Intuitional Hedonism, not Rational or Intuitional Utili- 
tarianism. With the theological postulate it is, in the last 
analysis, Rational Egoism; without that postulate it is 
Rational Egoism pilus Rational Utilitarianism. If, on the 
other hand, we invalidate Egoism, there is no difficulty in 
reconciling Utilitarianism with Intuitionism, and thus ‘ prov- 
ing’ Utilitarianism in the sense of showing the rationality of 
altruistic conduct. If the point of view of the individual 
and his happiness is once exchanged for the point of view of 
society and the general happiness; if the former is subor- 
dinated, as only a part, to the latter as the true ethical 
whole ; if, in Sidgwick’s own terminology, the principle of 
prudence is subordinated to that of benevolence, or both to 
the principle of justice, the dualism and contradiction of 
ethical thought immediately disappear, and Utilitarianism, 
or the identification of the individual with the social whole 
of which he is a part, is seen to be the only rational principle 
of conduct, the only principle worthy to be called intuitive. 


The further question would, however, still remain, whether 
we have, even yet, reached the true Method of Ethics, 
whether we have not overlooked some Method, still more 
ultimate, implicit in the moral Common Sense of mankind ; 
whether the point of view of a quantitative or even of a 
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logical whole is the ethical point of view. As long as the 
Good is interpreted hedonistically, we require principles 
which shall regulate its distribution, and doubtless a con- 
sistent Hedonism must be quantitative, not qualitative. If, 
however, the Good is itself interpreted rationally, the value 
of pleasure is determined by its quality, and not merely by 
its quantity. Sidgwick’s main interest seems to have been 
in the question of the true method of the distribution of the 
Good, rather than in the question of the nature of the Good. 
In spite of the acuteness of his criticism of psychological 
Hedonism, he seems to have under-estimated the difficulties 
of ethical Hedonism. His investigation of the problem of 
the Good does not compare, in seriousness and in persistence, 
with his investigation of the problem of its distribution ; and 
any reader of his work who comes to it with an expectation 
of finding an exhaustive enumeration and discussion of the 
various possible solutions of the former, and not merely of 
the latter problem, will be astonished to find no mention of 
the Aristotelian ‘‘ Method of Ethics”. But the considera- 
tion of this question—the question of the validity of the 
hedonistic interpretation of the Good—would carry us far 
beyond the purpose of the present article, namely, to under- 
stand the ethical system of Henry Sidgwick, and by under- 
standing it, to earn the right and the ability to criticise that 
system from within. 











III.—NOTES ON THE ‘WELBY PRIZE ESSAY’. 
By V. WELBY. 


Parr I. 


In attempting some notes on the admirable Essay which 
the Welby Prize has been so fortunate as to secure,! I shall 
confine myself to the simplest and most practical of the many 
aspects of its subject: leaving it to others better equipped 
for the task, to treat of its philosophical and scientific value 
and bearings. 

The first point therefore to take is the Essayist’s view of 
the best way of securing the objects to further which the 
Prize was offered. This is excellently well expressed in his 
contention that it is indispensable to create for thinkers 
(and I should add, for all men, since all are listeners if not 
readers, and all have to act upon what is said or written) 
‘“‘at the beginning of their career, a clear and strong con- 
sciousness of their power over their material, of their free 
disposal, not only of sounds and other signs for the notifica- 
tion of concepts, but also of ideas for the formation of 
concepts ”’.* 

I have myself ventured to protest in many forms against 
the absurd assumption that from our birth we are inevitably 
delivered over to an abstract entity called language, occupy- 
ing a throne of irrational despotism, and that we remain till 
death its hopeless slaves. For the practical result of this 
notion is that emancipation is only in the direction of slang, 
or deformities introduced by those least worthy to have any 
authority in questions of expression, and brought up in 
complete ignorance of the transcendent value of language and 
of its pressing concern for every one of us. Those who 
have begun to learn how great is the need for more intelli- 
gent general interest in this subject, must welcome an effort 
to restore to man a rightful power of will in this matter, 
both individual and social: especially when the idea of will 
itself is at the same time subjected to examination from a 
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new point of view. And the authority to which some day 
we shall all, even the most wilful of us, be glad to defer, 
will, as Dr. Tonnies says, be found in that “ great alliance 
which runs through all nations, the Republic of scholars” : 
since ‘‘to work in and for this,” with all that such work 
implies, ‘‘has always been the highest aim”! of the leaders 
of thought. 

It would indeed be ludicrous were it not so pathetic to 
see men from whom we might expect better things, unable 
to imagine any organisation of the vast and largely unutilised 
resources of language which should not mean some artifici- 
ally imposed and pedantic fixity of expression. As a fact 
the result of bringing an intelligent and conscientious social 
will to bear on questions now wrongly called ‘ verbal’ (which 
has to do with form, sound, arrangement, etc., of words) 
but really ‘sensal’ (which has to do with their value) would 
be, that we should at once begin to acquire a freedom from 
conventional shackles which as yet is out of the question, 
as it could only lead to greater and yet greater confusion 
and impotence. At present, affecting to despise ‘ mere verbal 
points’ and relegating the study of linguistics to the specialist 
whose interest is always narrow and often merely technical, 
we even tend, as Dr. Tonnies points out, to confound the 
power to form concepts at will with the ‘‘ mere determining 
of the meaning of a word’’. And yet, as he declares, we 
have here the source of that command over the solution of 
ultimate problems of which hitherto we have—and no wonder 
—despaired. What is needed for this great work is no 
wealth of wayward fancy, no mere brilliant dreaming, but 
a noble, fervent, and loyal imagination: content to serve, 
to transfigure, to glorify scientific truth and experimental 
fact, thus endowing science herself with her highest powers. 

The analysis of the nature of Signs must of course be 
psychological: and to say truth I am unwilling to see it 
carried very far until we have more fully realised the un- 
fortunate tendencies of the only psychological metaphors 
which convention at present allows us to use. These of 
course were originally quite consistent with the accepted 
views of the world and of man, and therefore were not 
merely harmless but often vividly helpful. Now it is hardly 
too much to say that they one and all tend to vitiate instead 
of expressing or illustrating our thoughts or aspirations. It 
is not however either possible or desirable to enter here upon 
this large question, which presses for treatment on its own 
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merits ; and I will only add that no one would believe with- 
out long and special study how great and wide-spread may 
be the mischief done by the survival even of one obsolete 
metaphor. We are constantly told that inherited metaphors 
are rendered harmless by long use, as no one now attaches 
to them the mental pictures called up when they were first 
circulated. In one sense this is of course true: but in the 
first place most of them are still far more active in misleading 
us than we have yet discovered, as can easily be demonstrated 
by many examples of their effect upon the arguments, even of 
the ablest writers: while in the second place, language must 
increasingly suffer from the loss of this pictorial element. 
For ‘natural thought is metaphorical, that is, translates 
the unperceivable into sensuous pictures ’:! and this process 
undoubtedly goes on, and actively too, when we least suspect 
or desire it. I have been amazed to find how little aware 
even thoughtful minds are of this. But then the attention 
of no one has yet been called, as a main part of mental 
training, to these sources of danger. And the loss thus 
caused is incalculable. May it soon cease! For to use a 
wrong metaphor is like using a wrong implement. Happily 
natural metaphors refuse thus to play us false (although of 
course our dulness may misinterpret them). Unless we 
morally train ourselves to act a part, the smile and the tear 
are true ‘signs’ of what we are ‘feeling’; translating the 
unperceivable ‘emotion’ itself into visible ‘expression’. 
Meanwhile I would venture to suggest certain considerations 
as to the proposition that ‘‘a certain word has a certain 
meaning, 7.e., it is a sign of a certain (perceivable or thinkable) 
object, according to the will of one or more persons”’.? For 
we here encounter the question of context. As the writer 
reminds us, the development of language from the gesture 
stage to the sound stage and thence to the writing stage 
(through the pictorial) stage, has involved a self-reversed 
relation. For written language lacks even the help of 
intonation and modulation: and custom and training alike 
forbid us to supply their places by any of the many devices 
which graphic methods would furnish. Mr. J. H. Choate’s 
suggestion (that written language is still in the stage of 
musical homophony and that it is high time we initiated a 
system which answered to polyphony, to the chord and to 
orchestration) has at least the merit of illustrating the need 
and feasibility of similar developments. 
This would greatly affect all questions of context. Even 
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the German fashion which sanctions in the most serious 
writing the free formation of compound words and the use 
of different types to indicate the master-words, would do this 
better than our iron monotony, which, with a wholesome 
hut often excessive horror of emphasis has only the weak- 
looking ‘italics’ for this purpose. 

We seldom reflect how much imagination our writings 
demand from their readers: how much more of it than we 
suppose the average of these must have, in order to under- 
stand or enjoy writing at all. Unfortunately they demand 
also an amount of interpretative power which does not exist : 
hence some at least of the endless misreadings of which 
authors complain. Surely in this our highest form of expres- 
sion we ought at least to recover the expressiveness of gesture. 
Something which makes for that much-needed quality may 
some day be hoped for. Thus the context would become 
illuminative and not as it often is now, merely coercive. 
But in any case it is coercive: so much so that surely it 
would be wise to say that a certain word (with perhaps some 
few exceptions) has but a certain core of meaning, from which 
indeed its variations in value must start. This of course is 
the condition of dictionary definition, which however itself 
venerally leaves something to be desired. And above all it 
seems almost invariably forgotten that while we do, if we 
think of these things at all, make some allowance for the 
power of its context over the meaning of a word, we rarely 
if ever make allowance for the power of a leading word in a 
sentence, a paragraph, a chapter, on its context: although 
this corresponds to the influence of a ‘shibboleth’ or party- 
cry on a group of persons who are banded together in support 
of some ‘ cause’ 

As to the part which individual ‘ will’ plays in this con- 
nexion, I must confess that many of my own words are 
used with a silent protest: I am sadly conscious of the 
associations (the very ones which [ desire to outgrow) which 
dominate them. My ‘ will’ would incline often to use words 
and phrases which, as things are, could only sound per- 
versely or ignorantly grotesque. And these would be thus 
useless : since no one now is prepared to suffer some strange- 
ness for the sake of a new or good idea or of raising some 
question in an entirely fresh way which might bring us to 
unexpected answers. It is indeed not so much writers and 
speakers who have to be trained from the first years of 
infancy in the splendid work of developing our powers and 
means of signifying and interpreting, but the great world of 
hearers and. the growing world of readers. It is most true 
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that ‘‘by understanding, a social will issues from the in- 
dividual will,”! and that social validity it must have. But 
here, alas, the greatest difficulty arises, except in that very 
case where difficulty would be desirable. Senseless changes, 
wanton waste of valuable association or analogy and so on, 
are quite easily introduced, probably by those who are 
sophisticated in the worst sense: those whose minds are 
tainted intellectually on the one hand by forms of pompous 
conventional vulgarity, and on the other by the ignoble 
standards of speculative trade or even of the betting and 
gambling worlds. As to the perverse and mischievous 
changes, even scientific writers will for instance, use ‘ phe- 
nomenal’ to mean exceptional, just as they now use ‘atom’ 
for some divisible particle, and speak of rudiment when they 
mean its converse, vestige: while philosophical writers or 
essayists of the first rank will confound separation and 
distinction, poetry and verse, fancy and imagination, imagin- 
ation and conception, etc., etc. 

But then the question, Why should this word be used 
and not that? as yet seems only to be asked either by those 
whose only idea in this is to keep locked the fetters of 
unintelligent convention for the restatement of second-hand 
idea in orthodox form: or else by those who, despairing of 
all beauty, greatness, widening truth of thought, substitute 
for these mere graces, skill, charm or ‘preciousness’ of Style, 
—the elaborate stained-glass window for the glorious land- 
scape, the light and the air, which were the very reason 
for the making of windows. But after all, stained-glass 
windows have a glory of their own, and a use too where 
the outlook would only be on some squalid rubbish-heap. 
Only, as it has been well said, when language is to be used 
to conceal lack of thought, it is too often twisted and wrung 
out of the dictionary to result in the mere pleasure given by 
deft tricks and mannerisms. Even the proverb or current 
saying, simply reversed, attains the honours of epigram. 
Meanwhile the essential continuity of evolution in this as 
in other forms of vital activity, is still (as I have elsewhere 
urged) virtually if not directly denied. As Dr. Tonnies says, 
the idea of an absolute gulf between the language of man 
and that of animals’ needs for its completion that between 
men who write and men who cannot. 

The significance of the existence of language within 
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language: of patois, of dialect, of ‘patter’: language be- 
longing to a school, even toa family of children: the ‘little’ 
lancuage of mother and babe, the scientific notations, the 
prolessional vocabularies, the sailors’, the shepherds’, the 
costermongers’ lingos, the jargons, slangs, etc., is understood 
by few. The fact that we have language on many levels, 
some of them little differing from what may be called an 
animal one, at all events disposes of the absurd notion that, 
even if convinced of the advantages to be gained by adding 
to our store and modes of expression, nobody would take 
the trouble to do it. Even the recent development of a 
strong demand for dialect stories proves at all events that 
very few grudge the trouble of following unfamiliar forms 
of speech if only these are expressive and pointed, as dialect 
generally is. 

If we would understand the different senses in which it 
may be said of words or other social signs that they have 
a ‘meaning’ we must also understand the nature of the 
social will. The contrast drawn in the Essay between that 
utterant will which acts from feeling and the one which 
works from thought, is instructive. The feeling and thinking 
wills have different ends, the former being mainly unconscious 
and the latter conscious. 

The analysis of traditional superstition is luminous: as 
also the definition of the way in which we learn to give 
predictive meaning to certain signs.! 

The author’s description of the legislative action of science 
over its own technical terms may I fear be shown to be as 
yet but little deserved. Certainly in England, and equally 
in the translations of scientific writing which I have seen, 
nothing is more striking than the loose and inconsistent 
way in which many even leading terms are used. Many 
scientific inen have complained of and rebuked this tendency, 
but so far, it appears, without much effect. 

When we realise that in fact the crudest languages are 
just those ‘‘ burdened with a superfluity of synonyms,” ? we 
see that an advanced language ought gladly to utilise these 
‘synonyms’ for expressing subtle distinctions the need of 
which is continually growing as the racial experience widens 
and new wants are created. But at present, as it would be 
easy to show, we are on all sides allowing this treasure to 
run to waste. 

For what Dr. Ténnies calls a ‘special or heightened 
meaning,’ * as the result not only of reverence or ‘ inspi- 
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ration’ but of a sense of great moral or rational issues, I 
would always reserve the noble word Significance. And 
here it may perhaps be suggested that while such a con- 
ception as the Logos may of course be held crudely and 
literalised or crystallised into ‘dogma,’ a time may come 
when we shall be glad to have seen at least in this form that 
the Word of the Speaker is more creative, more sacred, more 
powerful than our usual ideas of language imply. If the 
orator, even as we have him now, can awaken in his hearers 
a force of enthusiasm and resolve which may help to change 
the very face of the world and the whole course of civilisation, 
or may as we say “melt the hardest heart,”’—sometimes 
the harder task :—if the words in a Book can so sway man- 
kind through the centuries as to be known par excellence 
as ‘revelation ’ and to be almost worshipped by multitudes, 
we may be sure that Expression, in forms which as yet we 
can only dimly imagine, will in some sense justify usages in 
which at present we see either mere dogma to be unthink- 
ingly accepted by faith, or the survival of naive myth. 

Thus again, while “apart from its personification of the 
inanimate, the economy of language treats ali processes after 
the analogy of animal” and human activities, and these 
interpretations, handed down in philosophy, “‘ penetrate deep 
into the sciences’! and are hard to weed out again, we may 
find whenever we begin to test and sift the comparative value 
of analogy and metaphor, of parable and myth, that with 
the weeds are hidden as it were rare and precious plants. 

The question of extensions of language in the direction of 
unicodes and other like ‘signs of signs’ all depending on the 
action of a healthy ‘social will’ cannot here be entered into. 
But this and all other indications now crowding upon us of 
a coming expansion of our means of mental intercourse—so 
far behind our means of material communication—cannot 
but be welcomed. Like other authorities Dr. Ténnies con- 
siders that for many reasons English is likely to become, 
especially for business purposes, a universal language. 

The relation between a leading concept, its definition, its 
characteristics, and the use of metaphor to describe its nature, 
needs perhaps a special treatment by so able a writer as Dr. 
Ténnies. To take the case of what may be called the ruling 
figurative definition of language, that of ‘current or sterling coin, 
we find him seriously defending the use of this image. It is 
indeed as he says “almost traditional in philosophy to com- 
pare words with money”: but he also claims that “the 
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analogy is far-reaching’’. It is of course indisputable that 
‘it 1s essential to the word as to money that it is a sign and 
that it shall be valid’. But the Essayist carries his com- 
parison much farther, and extends it ‘‘ to the different senses 
in which money like the word has ‘meaning’’’.' In the one 
case it is comed money, in the other, paper money. But we 
never speak of words in connexion with ‘notes’ or ‘bills,’ 
although no doubt word and money alike develop out of 
what is not yet either. 

After his analysis of the evolution of modern systems of 
currency Dr. Ténnies gives us a classification of ‘‘ the many 
senses In which we can say of a word or other sign that it 
has meaning”’.” This is first of course, as he says, intention. 
Though curiously few know it, in English the very word 
simply ‘intends to convey ’ this. 

But there is no need here to follow this admirable ex- 
position. I would only venture to suggest that the figure 
‘coin’ as applied to the ‘word’ is unfortunately inapplic- 
able in some important particulars. In the first place we 
do not arrange coins (or even cheques, notes, bills, etc.) 
with reference to resultant beauty or charm, or in ways 
answering to brilliant eloquence: then coins are not added 
to or shortened as words are and have no constituent letters 
to be modified in sound or spelling: they are without that 
multitude of varying associations which the first sight of 
words calls forth in different persons: neither do they 
change places as words—ey., simple and silly—do. Again, 
coins consist of a number of objects of precisely the same 
value each in its own class, whereas words vary much in 
value within each class. As Dr. Ténnies himself reminds 
us, coins are signs of a standard ‘unit of measurement,’ 
which certainly words are not. If the analogy held good, 
the meaning of words like the value of coins would never 
vary except in degree. Then you cannot alter the value 
of money by warmth or coldness of tone, by a tearful or 
stern or smiling face: or again by underlining it or printing 
it in capitals. 

But a more important objection remains. We cannot re- 
concile this metaphor with what I venture to think the truer 
ones. Our own language considered as an ‘innate organ’ 
suggests words as its ‘cells’: language can be ‘‘ damped and 
kneaded into a dough,” which figure connects it with plant- 
life: ‘ word-painting’ is anyhow quite inconsistent with the 
idea of coinage. Instances might be multiplied. But surely 
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enough has been said to show that the analogy between 
money and language, coins and words, belongs to that large 
class in which we have one or two common characters or 
qualities which correspond, while many others,—some of 
crucial importance—differ completely. 

These analogies may be allowed to pass in colloquial 
intercourse: but surely the only ones which philosophy or 
science or indeed any serious writing can rightly employ 
are those in which if not all, at all events the main charac- 
teristics of the two factors, are really analogous. 

It might of course be rejoined that the analogy as worked 
out in the Essay is manifestly only applied to one special 
aspect of language, ignoring all others. But the fact that 
this is possible and even easy in this and many similar cases 
is surely the very thing which constitutes its greatest danger. 
The ordinary reader does not think of the narrow limitations 
of such a comparison: he applies it vaguely to the whole 
subject. And even the warning given us that one particular 
part of the analogy cannot be carried into detail must needs 
encourage the idea that in all other cases it can. 


Part II. 


Having thus thoroughly examined into the nature of 
‘Sign’ and its ‘Sense,’ we now inquire into the reasons 
for that disastrous obscurity and confusion which makes 
the study either of psychology or philosophy increasingly 
sterile. As the Essayist tells us, throughout Europe and 
America, even the ablest writers start from or work with 
concepts differently determined: and are not even constant 
to, or their arguments consistent with, their own definitions 
of their leading terms. This, as he shows, is an evil long 
since complained of: and he does full justice to that great 
but abortive effort to compel language to take on the auto- 
matic precision of mathematics, which the seventeenth 
century gave us. 

In those days, as now, it seemed to the thoughtful that 
philosophical disputes would end ‘‘if only there were una- 
nimity as to the meanings of words,” since many disputants 
never understood each other at all. But Dr. Ténnies wisely 
remarks that then as now, much rarer was the perception 
“that a difference of thought lies hidden under the same 
expressions’’.' That is indeed quite as frequent a cause of 
dissension as its opposite. 
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Again, much of the anarchy in philosophical terminology 
results from the. unconscious absorption into philosophical 
systems of strong party views and theological or anti- 
theological prepossessions. And never shall we ijearn to 
allow for this probably inevitable source of difficulty until 
we have set ourselves in earnest to attack the enemy in his 
citadel and to master the whole subject of Sign and Sense 
in a new spirit. 

The ‘‘remarkable interaction between the names for 
physical (objective) and psychical (subjective) processes ” does 
indeed from this point of view need a fresh and exhaustive 
study. At present we accept the traditional usage or we 
add arbitrary usages of our own apparently without a sus- 
picion that all the time there may be groups of phenomena 
‘mental’ and ‘material’ of which the correspondence is as 
‘real’ in the sense of actually existent as that of the 
corresponding points in vision or the mechanical equivalence 
of heat, or indeed as that in any admitted equation. And 
here we may especially note “the habit of denoting a 
grammatical subject as ‘thing’ while thinking of things 
as spatially extended or corporeal”’.’ For surely the pre- 
dominance of the inherited tendency to static or spatial 
methods of describing the psychical is responsible for much 
of our difficulty in questions of the ‘soul’ or ‘immortality’ 
These may assume unlooked-for aspects when we begin 
instead to apply the dynamic order of figure to the conscious 
sphere, and regard soul, mind, self, not as analogue of body 
in the sense of mass or structure, but as analogue of that 
primary complex-forming energy which (in whatever sense) 
we recognise as vital. 

The loss of neo-Latin as a universal scholar’s language is 
of course a serious one: but is there not reason to fear that 
its reintroduction might tend to create worse evils than 
even those which it was meant to cure? For it would 
accentuate the present tendency to use only archaic figures 
of speech: and would also, unless the greatest vigilance 
were exercised, fasten yet more firmly than at present the 
fetters of the formalist. 

However of course a real new birth of interest in Expres- 
sion, a real appreciation of the tremendous issues involved 
in its exaltation or degradation, ought to avert any such 
misfortune. With regard to differences of thought, “ differ- 
ing principles, opinions, theories,’ * Dr. Tonnies insists that 
a common terminology is not only possible but indispensable 
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for arriving at any decision between them. There has un- 
doubtedly been a process of simplification, alike of thought 
and language, due chiefly to the influence of the mechanical 
interpretations of physical science. ‘‘The whole tendency 
opposes man to all the rest of nature.”' But ‘“‘a very 
marked reaction against the rationalistic-mechanical ten- 
dencies is just appearing. A vitalistic impulse is again 
disturbing the biologists.” * 

Into this difficult and momentous question it would almost 
seem waste of time to go, until there has been a thorough 
revision of our means of expressing it and therefore of thinking 
it, For example, the concepts of Rest, Identity, Being (and 
all others belonging to the same category) are undoubtedly, 
as the writer says, being replaced by those of Motion, Change, 
Becoming.* Only in both cases, the terms used, with as- 
sociations aroused by them which have now only a historical 
interest, completely dominate our thought, with the result 
that we argue round and round in a circle and ‘get no 
forrarder’. And ‘‘it must be noted most carefully how” 
(for instance in the conception of life as the combination of 
reproduction and destruction, of the activities of life as a 
‘dying’) ‘‘the regenerated Aristotelian concepts harmonise 
with the concepts of modern physics. For what is energy, 
which is now accounted the true reality, but capacity, in- 
clination, tendency (or whatever it is called) to perform 
work?” But most truly ‘this whole renewal of thought is 
of the deepest importance for Psychology”. There is now 
‘‘no ground in the given facts for the separation of subject 
and object,’ * still less for the use of the insufferable anomaly 
of the internal and external. Both are simply remnants “ of 
the old belief that the soul has its seat in the body as another 
being’. And at all events it is well that our falsities should 
be challenged by the assertion that ‘‘the actual facts are 
sufficiently described by saying that the body perceives itself 
and reacts upon itself, i.e, as a whole upon its parts. We 
may give the body, so far as it is subject i.c., psychical fact, 
the traditional name of soul.” ® 

I would venture to suggest that some objections to this 
statement will probably be found to rest upon those very 
survivals of even primitive animisms which the state of 
language prevents our discovering in thought philosophically 
or theologically or even scientifically orthodox. Others may 
be due to the too common confusion between separation and 
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distinction. In any case a terminology really in harmony 
with the knowledge so far attained by mankind must be, as 
we are, in conflict with a terminology which belongs es- 
sentially to a bygone age and to discredited theories. As to 
the ‘‘obstinate persistence of the view that intelligence 
belongs to the essence of the soul,’ ' may it not be possible 
that here again we have a difficulty created by the very 
words in which the ‘ opposing views’ have to be expressed ? 
temove the barrier which separates thought from sensation, 
leave only the distinction without which no discussion is 
possible, and you will find yourself able to redefine, nay, to 
reconceive the facts and relations of intelligence and thought, 
in the light of the biological concepts of involution and 
evolution, of growth and differentiation: yes, and even 
perhaps of fertilisation and protective mimicry! For most 
assuredly there are innumerable processes ‘‘ which denote 
psychical life just as they do physical life’’; but which, 
being left outside and unnoticed ‘‘ do not get their appropriate 
validity and naming”’.” And that, it must be remembered, 
starves not only psychology but the imagination and the 
vocabulary of the poet. Time that he too began to see the 
precious gems for his setting that lie in many a (to him) 
unknown, because ‘ technical’ scientific treatise. 

But “it is chiefly the doctrine of the will which suffers 
from this as from the dependence of terminology upon cus- 
tomary language’. Most certainly this is so. And, as I 
inade bold to suggest in 1887 (in an unpublished paper called 
‘ Mental Biology’) : ‘‘ A psychical organism within the soul, 
like the cerebrum within the body, is formed as a complex 
tissue of possible and actual connexions of sensations, a 
tissue of which the essential functions are the positing of 
likeness and difference, i.e., are assimilation and separation, 
reception and rejection, affirmation and negation, completing 
itself in man by the possession of a sign-system of words as 
the function of judgment, and so as thought’. I am indeed 
profoundly grateful that at last a suggestion which I saw 
long since must contain an important key to our chaotic 
ideas of soul and of will has now been thus recognised, ably 
expressed and applied to the ordering of these and like 
ideas. 

The criticism of Prof. W. James which follows* seems 
to me entirely justified ; for these ‘arbitrary (and inconsist- 
ent) hmitations,’ largely owing to the failures of language, 
issue in sermons like those on the “‘ Will to Believe,” which 
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are unfortunately vulnerable just where we most need their 
eloquently pleaded lessons. And the strictly scientific 
thinker is no better off. The physiologists’ idea of the will 
virtually makes it “‘after the fashion of the Cartesian soul, 
a rational person within the body”; it sends orders, ete. 
Or, like Huxley, they class it as one of the ‘‘ mere by-pro- 
ducts of the vital process, reacting in no way upon it. They 
differ from the Identity-psychologists only in the obstinately 
maintained prejudice that only the objective or physical is 
‘real,’ i.e., they differ fundamentally only in terminology ; for 
no one has ever been able to say in what particular sense 
the former has a right to be called real, while the psychical 
‘accompaniment’ has not.” ' Yet I suppose that there is in 
fact one ‘particular sense’ in which the physical has an 
exclusive right to be called ‘real’. It lies in the power to 
reproduce physical phenomena in the laboratory or its equi- 
valent, without hindrance from the ‘personal equation,’ 
which must always introduce the element of uncertainty 
into every psychical experiment on volitional activities. 

Dr. Ténnies has in any case fully understood ‘‘ the value 
of this concept for the understanding of undoubted facts, 
e.g., of the facts that for every one something becomes the 
sign or mark of something else, without being that by 
nature” ;” while he warns us throughout that what we have 
to say is made very difficult by the fact that we can express 
ourselves “only in words which already mean something 
else”. 


Part III. 


Dr. Ténnies here begins by an assumption and a question. 
“Terminology is a production of human will, but thought 
and knowledge itself are also activity wherein will expresses 
itself. If an energetic and homogeneous will of uniform 
aim were given to psychological and philosophical know- 
ledge, then unanimity of thought would soon take shape 
in unanimity in naming. Why is not that will given?’ 
He rightly describes the absence of unanimity as patho- 
logical. And the general notion that it is easy to talk of our 
experiences and feelings, and that it does not pay to pursue 
the subject scientifically, fosters this state of things. There 
is no doubt also that physical science has so to speak invaded 
and devastated the realm which is supposed to include meta- 
physic: while this again is conceived as a ghost- or dream- 
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land which is dissipated like mists before the sun. But what 
is the consequence? Philosophy, credited with (or burdened 
by) forms of theology of which it is naturally independent, 
avenges itself by choking the harvests of science with rank 
growths of language-weed. Not merely the professed meta- 
physician but the scientist ‘‘ stumbles upon premature ill- 
considered judgments, owing to the lack of clarified concepts 
of those objects of thought the names of which are in every 
one’s mouth, such as cause, end, necessary, fortuitous, possible, 
unpossible, perfect, unity, true, order, space, etc.” 

If Wolff were now living, he would, Dr. Tonnies thinks, 
be preaching a wide extension of our present idea of the 
possible functions and the ultimate limitations, of language. 
Probably however it is well that such a crusade, in the form 
it would then have taken, is no longer possible ; as the march 
of events and the easier communication between various 
races all over the world, to say nothing of the development 
of physical science, must give a different and more hopeful 
direction to our efforts than has hitherto been practicable. 
And moreover such work will now as never before appeal 
to every man—to whatever type he belongs—who does not 
deliberately prefer the unmeaning and the senseless, or whose 
iuind rises at all above the level of imbecility. But as it is, 
Dr. Tonnies rightly urges? that we have to fight as it were 
backwards ; and shows the absurdity of being reduced to 
bad metaphysic because the way to valid thought is blocked 
on the one hand by science, and on the other by traditional 
theology. He gives an excellent analysis of the idea of ‘ re- 
sponsibility, * which is itself ‘responsible’ for much false 
thought, and reflects itself in the fancy that men allow 
themselves to be determined in their practical relations by 
psychological theories. But, as he remarks, “‘ the ultimate 
ground of this mistake is that lack of sociological, and there- 
fore also of psychological, insight, which in its application 
to political maxims is still always held to be competence ”’.’ 
Thus philosophy is accused of being both reactionary and 
revolutionary: and her history is taught,—as a catalogue of 
‘vague schemes and fancies ”’.® 

In considering the question of remedy for all these evils 
we must realise as above remarked the increasingly inter- 
national character of the problem. Happily mutual under- 
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standing and co-operation are strongly promoted by ‘“‘ the 
conditions and means through which the intercourse of 
the world is carried on to-day”. The United States are 
attracting ‘‘the accumulators of the power of thought”. 
So also to some extent with the colonies of the British 
Empire. And “in proportion as in the new world an inward 
concentration is gained for serious thought, Europe may 
expect a reflux of new results”. It is in truth “inevitable 
that we should become more and more conscious of the 
hindrances of a different terminology, especially in so far 
as they have been conditioned by those national limitations ; 
but also that we should feel more and more strongly the 
need of a common language’. 

The proposals of Archbishop Wilkins, of Descartes, and 
of Leibnitz, who ‘‘ pursued these world-ideas with ominous 
confusion,’”’* have as yet borne no practical fruit. But even 
in rational schemes once smiled at as Utopian (just as the 
idea of a great development and extension of linguistic 
facilities is now derided), we have seen rapid progress: e.y., 
“the postal union, the metrical system, the Latin coinage 
convention,” etc. ‘‘In all these cases we have to do with 
the relations of symbols to a more comprehensive system, 
with the determination of units of measurement by a more 
universal will.” ® 

And all such ideas do inestimable service by pointing in 
the direction which promises good result. ‘‘ We must 
will the highest, we must seek the apparently impossible. 
A system of concepts is conceivable, which would pre- 
sent in their natural order all possible ideas in so far as 
they can have forma! value in philosophical judgments, 
which would establish their relations to one another, their 
dependence, kinship, contrast, but would develop all from 
simple elements which are accepted as belonging to the 
common consciousness Of humanity.” + 

And as I have often ventured both to suggest and to 
illustrate, we must introduce the idea of assigning to the 
elements of such a system one of linear diagrams so that 
‘‘complex thoughts could be compounded out of them as 
geometrical figures,—plane, spherical, and spatial”’.° Other 
mathematical symbols would of course be available: but a 
symbolic system resembling the Chinese might also, as the 
present Chinese Minister has pointed out, be a useful 
auxiliary. 
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Of course for all this we must develop some centre of 
authority which shall register and circulate the results of 
all the best thinking on the subject of Expression in the 
whole civilised world. Such an authority would neither 
hamper nor override the freedom of true philosophy, of true 
science, of true literature : it would never dream of dogmatic- 
ally imposing rules which tended to stiffen or to contract 
the energies of a ‘living’ and growing language. It would 
indeed even encourage in some directions a certain disdain for 
binding reguiations which have really been forced upon us 
for the convenience not of the thinker or the man of action, 
but of—the Printer. It would admit that we might well 
allow some greater latitude in written correspondence than 
would perhaps be convenient or economical in printed books : 
it would rejoice even in the increasing tendency, at all 
events in England, to write the dialects of childhood and 
local forms of speech not merely in altered spelling, but 
without the disfiguring addition of inverted commas where 
letters were to be left out. And this last reform would 
appeal even to our tyrant the printer ! 

I will not attempt further to go into the great conception 
of an International Council of Reference (as, to avoid certain 
associations connected with modern ‘ Academies, it might 
perhaps be called) which Dr. Tonnies gives us in his last 
pages: but will only quote with warm sympathy and 
gratitude some of his closing words. Under whatever form 
Wwe acquire a nucleus for efforts to render language more 
efficient and its users more conscious of their linguistic 
obligations and privileges, it must ‘‘ by the fulness and wealth 
of its life’ supply a vivid contrast to anv dead machinery 
of official pedantry. Its programme will be based on an 
ideal of practical interest for all. ‘* Now this idea lies, as 
hardly any one of note among the sociologists can doubt, 
as it were in the air of our age. It is the overvoice to all 
the instruments which are played upon in the ecouomic, the 
political, and spiritual life of our century. On the threshold 
of a new century it may perhaps give the note to this concert.’ 
Whatever form again this new ‘concert’ may oo 
take, we may be certain that if we work steadily and pa- 
tiently for it, never losing sight either of the sublime greatness 
of a work which aims at nothing less than enriching and 
exalting man’s distinctive power of speech and thought to 
an undreamt-of degree, or of the importance of details which 
we have too scornfully ignored or ignorantly neglected, our 
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descendants will bless us for leaving them a heritage of 
which they will have learnt the transcendent value, and 
which must through the ages grow under their hands into 
a power which may even interpret afresh the ancient Figure 
of the Divine and creative Worp of Gop. 

Towards such a consummation, this masterly exposition 
of a theme which though as yet hardly recognised in its 
true grandeur will to coming generations be familiar, must 
tend to contribute. Let us hope that it will only be the 
first of a long series of such appeals, arousing more and 
more of that active and experimental interest which alone 
can turn a fruitful conception into practical fact. 


Notre BY Pror. TONNIEs. 


THE writer of the Welby Prize Essay is very grateful to the 
author of these Notes (who is at the same time the donor of 
the prize) for having so carefully examined the Essay, and 
for enlarging its purport by supplementary comments and 
some well-considered objections. 

V. W. goes straight into the practical side of the sub- 
ject. The critic’s leading thought is emancipation from 
traditional forms of expression, no longer adequate to the 
very purpose for which they are destined. The general 
aspect of this idea did not seem to me to be an immediate 
object of the question of philosophical and psychological 
terminology. But I fully recognise that it may be represented 
in this way. The transition from the need for improving 
the technical idiom of thinking to the more general need for 
improving the language of conversation and literature is 
indeed an inevitable one, as long as the former is considered 
as a part of a given empirical and ‘living’ language. The 
language of chemistry, however, may keep free from all 
influences of common talk; for as common talk derives all 
its chemical knowledge and expressions from the science of 
chemistry, it gives very little, it receives almost all. Not 
so with psychology and metaphysics. Ordinary speech of 
educated people and general literature is full of psychological 
and metaphysical notions, not (at least consciously not) 
drawn from any system of philosophy, but claiming to be 
founded in nature or in common sense or—in language itself. 
Therefore, as long as philosophical language is not sharply 
marked off from general language—as long, in other words, 
as a writer uses words of this general language indifferently, 
as if they were sure to be rightly understood by any one 
knowing the language—so long the confusions and obscurities 
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of this general language will go on to creep into the very 
systems of philosophy. And consequently if you appeal to 
philosophers to express themselves more strictly, more un- 
mistakably, this appeal will fall short of success, unless a 
general rule be accepted to express themselves in all things. 
whatever more strictly, more unmistakably, less ambigu- 
ously. It would, therefore, be an excellent object for a 
special research—more sociological than either psychological 
(that is referring to individual psychology) or linguistic in its 
purport—to inquire into the sources of lax and careless ways 
of speaking and of ensuing constant or frequent misunder- 
standings. In this place there may be said so much as this: 
All sorts of misunderstanding, whether intended by the 
speaker or no, if lasting and operating in people’s minds, 
are symptoms of a deep-rooted corruption of social life. 


“ Bt la pale famine et la peste effroyable 
N’egalent point les maux et les troubles divers 
Que les mal-entendus sement dans l’univers.” 


—(Boursavtt). 


And, like everything hurtful, it is made worse by the 
intent to do harm, viz., by using words and phrases with a 
view of ‘concealing one’s thoughts” or at least with a wish 
and hope, that they (the words) will be understood so as to 
have a certain effect desired, although the speaker owns but a 
different sense and keeps himself free from all “‘ responsibility © 
whatever (as in this case is very properly said). 

As a matter of course, any attempt at improving language 
presupposes that we are determined to make ourselves under- 
stood and to understand each other, as perfectly as possible. 
Therefore it is only the misunderstandings, involuntary on 
either side, with which we are concerned. And here it is 
most justly and meritoriously emphasised by V. W. that 
very much might be done and ought to be done in order 
to avoid misunderstandings, (1) by developing and organ- 
ising all modes of expression, (2) by training ourselves and 
particularly by training youth to the careful interpretation of 
these modes, for distinguishing the different sorts of sense, 
meaning and significance, for ‘evading the dangers hidden in 
all imagery and “rhetorical figure. I confess that I had not 
realised, ere I became ac quainted with V. W’s fervent aspira- 
tions, what a wide area here opens itself to educational 
improvement. 

I also consider it to be a solid enrichment of my discussion 
on the validity of meaning, what V. W. points out as to the 
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power of context! and of leading words? over the meaning 
of many words, that have “but a certain core of meaning 
from which indeed its variations in value must start’. And 
it is true, what my critic says, that written language as it 
is (and perhaps English more than other) lacks nearly all the 
help for making ‘sense’ understood which spoken language 
possesses, and that here is a wide field for improvement. 
The critic passes by the question of punctuation, which was 
originally an instrument—rather a poor one indeed—for 
indicating the way a writer wished his sentences to be read. 
How little has been done to develop this instrument from its 
infant state! Even the application of this weak instrument 
is far from being regulated; it is by custom different in 
different languages; so that in order to read a foreign lan- 
guage correctly, although we need not learn, at least if it is a 
language of western civilisation, a new alphabet, we must 
learn a new punctuation, unless we are willing to forego its 
use altogether, as probably most people do. All this, how- 
ever, concerns the meaning of sentences, periods, or as V. W. 
says, of context, and but indirectly the meaning of words. 
The critic returns to this theme (p. 8). As to the legislative 
action of science, I wished to describe the ideal of it, not 
the reality, which however, in some at least of the natural 
sciences, for example in astronomy and chemistry, comes 
near to what may be considered as a model. As to synonyms, 
I believe, it may be sadly confirmed from German experience, 
that ‘‘we are on all sides allowing this treasure to run to 
waste ’’.4 Especially as exaggerated and ill-advised aversion 
to “foreign words” tends to expel these, and together with 
them the specialised meanings attached to those expressions, 
without substituting or forming indigenous words equally fit 
for carrying the associations needed. 

I fully appreciate the elevated presage as to the Power 
and Significance of Word, indicated on page 194. 

But in dealing with the ‘‘ Analogy of Money” I did not 
mean to defend the use of an image ;*° and I am, no less than 
the critic, aware of the mistake it would be to “ define 
language figuratively” °by that analogy. I only wished to 
point out, that among the many social symbols, consensual 
and conventional, all of which are very much dissimilar from 
words, are inferior to and even dependent upon them, there 
are some, and those playing a most important part in em- 
pirical civilisation, which have certain characteristic traits in 


Pp, 190. 2P.-30L 3 Thid, 
+P. 408. +P. 194. ® Ibid, 
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common with words, and are well calculated to illustrate the 
essence and power of different forms of social will. These 
are the tokens of economical value, that is, of value in 
exchange. ike words themselves, they bear, in an eminent 
sense of the word, a social character. As words go from 
brain to brain, so tokens of exchange-value (money, its 
predecessors and its substitutes), go from hand to hand— 
carrying a meaning with themselves, besides what they “are” 
—that is, requiring to be interpreted intellectually beyond 
what they appear to the senses—and, of course, this mean- 
ing signifies a reference to “brain action” (that is to 
reasoning) as well in the case of money as in the case of 
words. This, indeed, I ought to have definitely stated, and 
in this respect I am grateful again to my critic for pointing 
to a defect of my exposition. The analogy certainly does 
not ‘hold good’! except in some general features, which 
perhaps might be styled ‘ external,’ though this figure itself, 
as V. W. has so well reminded us, is very misleading. 
But if the critic maintains universally, “that you cannot 
alter the value of money by underlining it or printing it in 
capitals,’ * I still venture to find some analogy to this in the 
endorsement of bills, which indeed heightens their value in 
that commercial circle where they have their ‘currency ’— 
though, to be sure, hoc simile, also clauwdicat. Perhaps it 
would be safer still to compare underlining to a special 
warrant of one who pays money, that his coins are genuine 
or that they are full weight; this will not enhance their 
value absolutely, but (possibly) it will to the person who 
accepts them. 

I ask pardon if I do not think the objection stringent, 
that the ‘metaphor’ cannot be reconciled with other ones, 
which the critic deems to be ‘truer’.? I should not describe 
metaphors as more or less ‘true,’ but as more or less illus- 
trative and thereby useful. Furthermore, an analogy does 
not mean the same asa metaphor. The critic himself dis- 
tinguishes what I may be allowed to explain by an example. 
If I say this word has lost its currency, I evidently employ a 
metaphor, implying as little real analogy‘ as if I speak of 
the stream of life, or of the tooth of time. A real analogy 
means, if I am not mistaken, that there is more than one 
point of likeness, that there is a likeness in the relation of 
several characters to each other, as in a “ proportion” of 
mathematicians. And this I venture to uphold, there does 


1P, 195. ? Tbid. * Tbid. 
4“ Really analogous,” p. 196. 
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exist between words as signs of sense and coins or other 
signs of value-in-exchange. 

A danger certainly is annexed to all analogies as well as 
to metaphors, if they are not properly understood (metaphors 
of course are more easily understood). But the critic clearly 
shows that he has understood excellently well, by the con- 
cluding sentences.' And I may add, that ‘‘ philosophy or 
science or indeed any serious writing”? can hardly be in- 
tended to convince or instruct ordinary readers,’ who, as a 
rule, so thoroughly despise all this sort of ‘‘ learned cant,’ 
and who indeed, as Plato warned pupils untrained in geome- 
try, avoid ‘‘my humble roof”. For, as the same Plato (in 
the Republic) so well says, no science or doctrine is able 
to inculcate itself into minds that are not seriously williny 
to receive, that is first of all, to understand it. And is not 
this motto the very core of what my generous critic himself 
is aiming at ? 

With respect to part 11., 1 am discovering many valuable 
suggestions in the ‘ Notes,’ tending to develop my own views 
upon the subjects of the ‘‘ evil and its remedy,” which I had 
only hesitatingly put forth. 

In particular, [ am grateful to the critic for averting to 
the ‘too common confusion between separation and distinc- 
tion”.* As to the term “real” ® there certainly will be no 
objection against reserving it for the ‘physical’ world, as 
soon as there is a universal agreement that the ‘ Real’ i 
not the only ‘ Existent’ or even ‘Being’. Everything lias 
would be settled, if only authorities were recognised and laws 
were kept. 

Part ui. leads me to the concluding remarks, which only 
give me much pleasure by the free and full assent and 
appreciation my delineation of a remedy has found with so 
able a critic. I also agree that what I have styled an 
Academy, perhaps would be called more properly an “ Inter- 
national Council of Reference,” if this name were not too 
long. 

A Council certainly it ought to be; it would have no 
coercive power; it would not work except by arguments 
and reasons. But the need of a universal language I con- 
sider to be imperative ; this same need is very much felt at 
present by the existing national academies and learned 
societies, and it has been very remarkable to me, that only 
a year after I had written my essay (and before it was 


IP. 196, ® Ibid, 5 [bid, 
+P. 198. 5 P, 197. 
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printed) a Conference of those Academies should have taken 
place, with a view of settling the question of restoring Latin 
to its ancient position as the idiom of the Republic of the 
Learned. I do not share the fear ‘that its reintroduction 
might tend to create worse evils than even those which it 
was meant to cure’’;! for it would be more flexible than 
any living language and might very well cownteract ‘‘ the 
present tendency to use only archaic figures of speech”’ ;? 
and as to the danger signalised by the critic, that ‘‘it would 
fasten yet more firmly than at present the fetters of the 
formalist,”*® why should not ‘the greatest vigilance be 
exercised’ to meet the danger? 


By the kind permission of the Editor, I venture briefly 
to acknowledge with gratitude the understanding sympathy 
with my aims, the too generous appreciation and the valu- 
able criticism of my work, in the foregoing Note by Dr. 
Tonnies. 

I may perhaps be allowed to add that I fully accept the 
explanation which he gives of the use of the ‘money’ analogy 
in describing certain aspects of language, and that I admit 
that I ought to have spoken of metaphor as valid or legiti- 
mate or apposite or relevant rather than as ‘true’. Metaphor 
is of course the product of implicit analogy, which (though 
too often merely fanciful) claims to represent a true corre- 
spondence in character. 

I ought also perhaps to say that while I have purposely 
confined my Notes to the view taken by Dr. Tonnies (as by 
M. Michel Bréal and others) of the remedy to be applied to 
the present confused state of philosophical terminology, my 
own view is that any effort made by this generation to raise 
the general linguistic level must fail, unless it takes the 
educative form. 


Vv. Ve 


UPS 39%. * Tbid. * Thud. 
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IV._SOME NEW OBSERVATONS IN SUPPORT 
OF THOMAS YOUNG’S THEORY OF LIGHT- 
AND COLOUR-VISION (ILI). 


By W. McDovuGatu. 


PART II.—COLOUR-VISION. 


SEcTION ITV.—DIscussIon OF SOME 4 PRIORI OBJECTIONS 
to YounG’s THEORY. 


In the three preceding sections the way has been prepared 
for the consideration of Young’s theory of colour-vision, firstly 
by the introduction of the conceptions of ‘ complete fading’ 
and ‘mutual inhibitions’ of visual images, and secondly by 
the demonstration that the hypothesis of a special S-exciting 
process, which can find no place in that theory, is unnecessary 
and unfounded. Before describing any observations on colour 
I must consider here some objections to Young’s theory of 
ana priori and general character. For I feel sure that to 
many persons these objections appear so weighty that unless 
something can be done to weaken the force of them they 
will not be able to consider the following sections without 
an adverse bias. These objections have been summed up 
by Prof. Cattell! in the dictum that Young’s theory is ‘ pre- 
evolutionary’ and ‘ pre-psychological ’. 

It is possible that these scientific-sounding epithets, pro- 
nounced in the tone of one who utters an oration over the 
grave of an unrepentant sinner, may seem to some minds to 
dispose finally of the theory in question. The characterisation 
of the theory as, ‘ pre-evolutionary,’ is intended, I suppose, 
to express the opinion that it is not easy to picture the 
phylogenesis of the light- and colour-sense in terms of the 
theory. I believe that on the contrary it is possible to 
suggest a far more satisfactory view of the phylogenesis of the 
colour-sense in terms of Young’s theory than in terms of 
Hering’s, a view so much in harmony with all the relevant 


2 Psychol, Rev., vol. i. 
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facts that the consideration of the problem becomes a support 
rather than a weakness to the theory. 

Before presenting this view it is necessary to bring to the 
notice of those who have not specially concerned themselves 
with these matters of late years the present state of our 
knowledge with regard to vision under dim illumination. 
When Hering,' ten years ago, showed that at a sufficiently 
low intensity the solar spectrum appears colourless, as a 
mere band of grey of different degrees of brightness in dif- 
ferent parts, this fact, taken in conjunction with the fact of 
the occasional occurrence of monochromatic or achromatic 
vision, seemed to give very strong support to his theory, 
because it seemed to prove that in the normal eye there is a 
special W-exciting apparatus which alone is functional in 
the monochromatic eye. There can now be no doubt about 
the existence of this separate W-exciting apparatus in the 
normal eye, and in the first section of this paper a new 
method of demonstrating its existence was discovered (obs. 
1V.). 

But since Hering discovered the peculiar monotonous 
character of the low intensity spectrum and its similarity to 
that seen by the monochromatic eye, it has been shown, 
by experiments in colour-mixing, that the W sensation of 
the monochromatic eye cannot be regarded as produced by 
the physiological processes that determine the ordinary W 
sensation of the normal eye.” It has also been pointed out 
that the distribution of brightness in these spectra is very 
different to that in the spectrum of W light as seen by the 
normal eye.’ Prof. Ebbinghaus‘ has proved also that the 
brightness c. « W light formed by mixture of two comple- 
mentary coloured lights cannot be wholly attributed to an 
independent W process. 

Still more recently Herr. v. Kries® has brought together 
evidence that makes it appear in the highest degree probable 
that the rods are the retinal elements of an independent 
W apparatus which functions alone in the normal eye 
when affected by light of low intensity only, and in the 
monochromatic eye. This view of the function of the rods 
had been suggested thirty years before to Max Schultze by 
his studies in comparative histology. This hypothesis of 
the independent W-exciting function of the rods must then 
be taken up into and incorporated with Young’s theory, and 


1 Pfliiger’s Archiven, Bd. 49. 

2 Konig u. Dieterici, Zeitsch. f. P. u. P. d. S., Bd. iv., S. 827. 
48ee Ebbinghaus, Zeitsch. f. P. uv. P. d. S., Bd. v. 

1 Tbid. 5 Zettsch. f. P. u. P. d. S., Bd. ix. 
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when this is done the difficulty in representing the develop- 
ment of the visual processes in terms of this theory at once 
falls away. 

It will be generally admitted that if we try to form a 
conception of the course of development of the colour- 
processes we must begin by assuming the vision of the lower 
animals, in which vision is but little developed, to be mono- 
chromatic, i.e., we must assume the visual sensations to be 
of one kind only, varying only in intensity or brightness ; 
and we must suppose this one kind of light sensation to be 
similar to our W or grey sensation or at least to stand to it 
in the relation of a direct ancestor. If we then seek the 
probable first step in the development of the colour-processes 
from this stage of simple grey-vision, we must, I think, 
assume that it consisted in a differentiation of the effects of 
the light of the warm and cold ends of the spectrum; the 
rays of the cold end would begin to set free, in addition to 
a W-exciting substance, a substance that by the excitement 
of a concurrently differentiated retino-cerebral apparatus 
would add the sensation of B to that of W; and in just the 
same way the rays of the warm end would begin to set free 
an additional X-substance that by the excitement of a second 
concurrently differentiated retino-cerebral apparatus would 
add the sensation of Y to that of W. If we then consider 
the state of a species in which the visual apparatus has 
achieved this degree of development we shall see that it 
would obviously be an advantageous arrangement that, when 
the retina was stimulated by W light, ie., by ight containing 
rays of all wave-lengths, the two new colour-systems,! the Y 
and the B, both being excited in addition to the W system, 
should have the sensation-elements determined by them 
fused in consciousness to W. This compound W sensation- 
element would then add itself to and so re-enforce the sensation 
of W due to the excitement of the older W apparatus. For 
suppose that the Y and B sensations neutralised each other 
when the Y and B systems were excited together, this would 
leave a sensation of W but would involve a waste of the 
energy that, under the other arrangement, would go to re- 
enforce the W sensation. Or suppose the third possibility, 
namely, that Y and B when excited together fused to give a 


'T use the word ‘system’ here and elsewhere in this paper, as also 
the word ‘ colour-system,’ as a synonym for the phrase ‘ retino-cerebral 
apparatus’ (or physiological mechanism). The word ‘colour-system’ 
as here used has therefore a meaning quite unconnected with the German 
phrase ‘ Farben-system,’ and is only used because of the awkwardness 
of using ‘apparatus’ in the plural. 
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new kind of sensation. Then stimulation by mixed light 
would result in a-sensation compounded of W and this new 
Y:B sensation; the ancient and primitive sensation of pure 
W or grey would have been lost, it could never again be ex- 
perienced, and in place of the three perfectly distinct kinds 
of sensation Y and B and W yielded by the first arrangement, 
there would be possible only two, Y and B, and a mixture, 
bluish-yellow. To illustrate this by an example—it is obvious 
that a species or a variety endowed with the sensations of R 
and B and W would in this respect have an advantage over 
one endowed with R and B and P only. 

Further, it is obvious that the original W apparatus would 
not be likely to undergo much further development if the Y 
and B systems developed in importance and in the intensity 
of the impression produced by them in consciousness, for they 
would yield when excited together a W sensation of corre- 
spondingly developed intensity. 

It seems not unnatural to suppose that the developing 
differentiation of the colour-sensibility of the retina should 
have proceeded outwards from the centre, the region of acutest 
vision, and the one that is most used. In the peripheral 
zone of the human retina we have then the perpetuation 
of the primitive monochromatic stage of development of the 
eye, while the very rarely occurring monochromatic eyes are 
cases of reversion to, or arrested development in, this remote 
ancestral condition. In the same way the zone of the human 
retina, stimulation of which causes the sensations of Y and 
B and W only, remains in that stage of development in which 
only the first step of differentiation has been affected and 
the frequent cases of bichromatic vision, in which Y and B 
and W seem to be the only sensations that can be aroused 
by stimulation of the retina, are cases of reversion to or 
arrested development in this more recent ancestral condition. 

If we try to picture the further evolution of the colour- 
sense, the process that would seem to be likely to give the 
best results, and therefore the one most likely to be effected by 
the factors that have controlled the origin and development 
of species, is a repetition of the process of differentiation 
such as gave rise to the B and Y systems, but occurring 
within either the B or the Y system. For reasons which 
we can hardly hope to determine this differentiation has 
proceeded in the Y system. The light of the two ends of the 
warm half of the spectrum must be supposed to have begun 
to set free, within the retinal elements of the Y apparatus, two 
different X-substances in addition to the Y X-substance, and 
with these two new X-substances, the R and the G, we must 
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assume the concurrent differentiation of the R and G retino- 
cerebral systems. Then just as it was obviously advan- 
tageous that Y and B sensation-elements, when excited 
together, should fuse to give W so obviously it would have 
been advantageous that R and G sensations when excited 
together should fuse to Y, else the primitive W and the 
original Y sensation would again be lost. As these two new 
colour-systems became developed in the retina from the 
fovea centralis outwards, the primitive Y apparatus would 
lose its importance and would probably undergo atrophy in 
this central region of most highly developed colour sensi- 
bility, just as the primitive W apparatus has become lost in 
the very centre, the fovea centralis itself. That the primitive 
W apparatus remains functional throughout the rest of those 
parts of the retina in which the colour-systems are developed 
is probably due to its having assumed the special function 
of vision under dim illumination, while no analogous function- 
ing has justified the continued existence of the primitive 
Y system in the area of R and G sensibility. 

This hypothetical sketch of the evolution of the colour- 
sense is such as is naturally suggested by the facts, and in 
the light of it it is not permissible to apply the epithet 
‘ pre-evolutionary’ to Young’s theory, when that theory is 
supplemented by the theory of the separate W apparatus 
having its retinal endings in the rods. This view of the 
development brings Young’s theory into harmony with the 
facts of colour-blindness and opens a road through what 
was perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of its accept- 
ance, namely, the fact that the dichromatic eye seems to see 
B and Y and W only. 

The epithet ‘ pre-psychological’ is meant, I suppose, to sum 
up the objections to Young’s theory having their ground in 
the fact that W and Y cannot be analysed by introspection 
into a number of different colours, but appear to be simple 
sensations. In the case of W this seeming simplicity is 
an indisputable fact, but we have no particle of ground for 
accepting this fact as proof of the singleness of the under- 
lying pyscho-physical process.! If we put aside a vague 
feeling of the fitness of things, and the demands of this or 
that theory entertained by us, we have only analogy to help 


1T use this term in the sense in which it is used by Prof: G. E. Miiller, 
namely, to denote that part of the total physiological process which is 
the immediate correlate or determinant of consciousness and which, as 
I have argued in a previous paper (MIND, vol. vii.), probably consists in 
the passage of the impulse across the synapses from neuron to neuron in 
the highest levels of the cerebral cortex. 
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us in forming an opinion; and all analogy is against the 
supposition that a compound sensation, one resulting from 
the fusion of two psychical events having separate but con- 
temporaneous underlying psycho-physical processes, must 
always be analysable, must always reveal its complex char- 
acter to the reflecting mind. How many ears cannot analyse 
a clang into its component notes, or in fact distinguish a clang 
from a simple note! How many persons cannot differentiate 
the taste from the odour in the flavour of a familiar article 
of food! If the above rough sketch of the development of 
the colour-sense be approximately correct then it has been 
advantageous to species that the colour-processes, when 
excited all together and in equal degree, should by psychical 
fusion determine a sensation of W and that the R and G 
processes should in the same way yield Y, and it is surely 
absurd to suppose that Nature is incapable of bringing about 
such a result, merely because it is repugnant to our vague 
sense of the fitness of things. To do this is to invoke the 
aid of the historic anti-scientific principle that has perhaps 
done more than anything else to hinder the progress of 
science, and the influence of which, as the history of ‘ psychi- 
cal research’ shows, seems to have grown stronger with the 
advance of science, the principle, namely, that what we 
cannot understand cannot be true. 

In the light of the above scheme of development it seems 
probable that the sensations of W and Y, although usually 
compound, give the impression of simplicity because they 
were originally evolved as.simple sensations. I would further 
point out that if we accept as valid the inference from the 
feeling of simplicity to the simplicity of the underlying 
psycho-physical process then Hering’s theory is in an equally 
difficult position with Young’s theory. For we must then 
accept the same sort of feeling as our guide in determining 
which are the pure colours of the spectrum. If then we 
choose a pure R and a pure G light according to the dictum 
of consciousness, they cannot be made to yield by mixture 
a grey or W, but, as I shall show below (observation xlvii.), 
only various tones of R, Y and G. 

Now Hering’s theory demands that the light which excites 
the sensation of R only (in addition of course to W) and that 
which excites the sensation of G only, shall be complementary 
to one another; but of a complementary pair of R and G 
lights, one or other, the Ror the G (or both), is always, 
according to the dictum of consciousness, a mixed or com- 
pound colour. Hering’s theory is therefore equally ‘ pre- 
psychological’ with Young’s, and even more so, for to my 
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mind it is easier to believe that a sensation of W may be 
excited by three concurrent psycho-physical processes than 
that a sensation, clearly containing both R and B elements, 
or G and B elements, may be excited by one simple psycho- 
physical process. 


SecTION V.—MonocuLaR STRUGGLE, OR THE MUTUAL 
INHIBITIONS OF IMAGES EXCITED BY SIMULTANEOUS 
STIMULATION OF COINCIDING RETINAL AREAS OF Two 
oR MorE CoLour-SYSTEMS. 


The phenomenon of binocular struggle of different colours 
is familiar, and it is now pretty well agreed that when 
corresponding areas of the two retine are stimulated at the 
same time by lights of different wave-length, the colour- 
images may either appear alternately in consciousness, each 
in turn pure and unmixed with the other, or they may fuse 
to give the colour or neutral tone that usually results from 
their presentation to an area of one retina as an objective 
mixture.! Intensity of the coloured lights favours mutual 
exclusion, and dulness of the lights favours fusion in con- 
sciousness. The fact of fusion is obvious to most observers 
and is generally admitted, in spite of the curious passages in 
Helmholtz’s Physioloyische Optik (§ 777), in which the author 
while denying that binocular mixture of R and B can give 
sensation of P, yet admits that he may see the R and the 
B simultaneously at the same place. If now we consider 
the case of binocular struggle and fusion of R and B it is 
obvious that, whether we hold by Young’s theory or by 
Hering’s, we have to regard the struggle as due to the 
tendency to mutual inhibition of the cortical processes in 
corresponding areas of a R apparatus and a B apparatus ; 
while fusion to form P we have to regard as a purely psy- 
chical fusion. By psychical fusion of R and B I mean that 
in a cortical area of one colour-apparatus there is going on 
a psycho-physical process which, when it occurs alone, 
determines a sensation of R, and in the corresponding corti- 
cal area of the other colour-apparatus is going on a psycho- 
physical process which, when it occurs alone, determines a 
sensation of B, but the two processes proceeding simultane- 
ously each determines its proper sensation-element, which 
two elements fusing, by a purely psychical act, become the 
sensation of P. Of two colour-systems then, excited at the 
same time but separately in the two retine, each may assert 


1See Rivers, Proc. Camb. Phil Soc., vol. viii., part v. 
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itself alone in consciousness, alternately with the other, or 
the two may affect consciousness at the same time and by 
psychical fusion give rise to a mixed or compound sensation. 

Whether we hold by Young’s theory or by Hering’s we 
have to assume a separate retino-cerebral apparatus or 
system for each of the primary or simple colour-affections, 
R, G, B and W systems in the former case, R, Y, G, B, W 
and S in the latter case. We must further believe that each 
retina contains the peripheral endings of the nerve-fibres of 
its own set of four colour-systems that are distinct from the 
four systems of the other retina (or, according to Hering’s 
theory, the six systems) ; for although it has been suggested 
that the central connexions of corresponding points of the 
two retin are anatomically identical this view is untenable. 
The view is naturally suggested by the fact that the fibres 
from corresponding halves of the two retine go to the same 
cerebral hemisphere. But this seems to be a false lead and 
is probably to be regarded as an arrangement of anatomical 
convenience merely, brought about in order that the centres 
for the left halves of both retine (i.e., for the right halves 
of the objective visual fields) may be in convenient proximity 
to the centres governing the movements of the right hand. 
Helmholtz! rejects the suggestion of the identity of the 
centres chiefly from a consideration of the influence of 
voluntary attention in effecting the predominance of one 
or other of two struggling fields, and his arguments and 
conclusion seem to be irrefutable. 

But the following observation affords additional evidence 
in the same sense. 

Observation XXV.—I fixated a ,bright W light (the window 
against a bright sky) for thirty seconds with the right eye 
only, and then covered both eyes carefully with several folds 
of black velvet. The vivid after-image faded completely after 
five minutes. I then admitted diffused daylight to the closed 
lid of the left eye for about two seconds, taking great care 
to admit none to the lid of the right eye. The after-image 
revived at once and died away again after about five seconds. 
It reappeared in this way at every repetition of the admission 
of light to the closed left eye during the following ninety 
seconds, and after that time could not be thus revived, even 
by admission of strong light to the left eye. I then admitted 
feeble light to the lid of the right eye for one or two seconds, 
when the after-image at once reappeared and persisted, after 
covering the eye again, for about five to ten seconds. It 


' Phys. Optik, § 771. 
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could be revived in this way during the following four 
minutes. | 

This observation, which I have repeated many times, seems 
to afford additional proof of the separateness of the cortical 
areas of the two eyes. For I have shown in section i. that 
the complete fading of after-images, while they are still re- 
vivable, is due to a failure of the nervous impulses excited in 
the retina to propagate themselves through the cortical areas 
in which consciousness is immediately determined. The 
effect of momentary stimulation of the retina by dim equally 
diffused light, in bringing back to consciousness after-images 
that have completely faded, can only be due to its raising 
the excitability of the visual cortical area, so that the feeble 
impulses coming from the retina are enabled to pass once 
more through these highest levels. Now, if the cortical 
areas of the two retin were identical, when the after-image 
is formed on one retina only, the admission of dim light to 
either eye should be equally effective in reviving the faded 
after-image. But we find that, though it has a perceptible 
effect of this sort in both cases, that effect 1s very much 
slighter in degree, and ceases to be effective much more 
rapidly in the case of the eye in which there is no after- 
image. The slight effect of stimulating this eye shows that 
there is some close and sympathetic connexion between the 
cortical areas of the two retine, although they are not 
identical. 

The separateness of the retino-cerebral system of neurons 
connected with either eye may be inferred with a high degree 
of probability from phylogenetic considerations. Man and 
some of the quadrumana are the only vertebrates whose 
right and left visual fields overlap to any considerable extent. 
Their ancestors have had a pair of eyes which were incap- 
able of being simultaneously affected by hight from the same 


Fia 15.—Diagram representing the two retin and the cortical centres 
connected with them. The upper four circles represent the cortical levels of 
the R, G, B and W systems connected with the left retina, the lower four the 
cortical levels of the R, G, B and W systems connected with the right retina. 
The broken line bisecting all the circles represents the purely anatomical 
separation of each centre into two halves which lie in opposite hemispheres 
of the brain. The continuous lines on the left side represent the sympathetic 
relation between corresponding points of the two systems of similar function 
connected with the right and left retin respectively. The dotted lines 
represent the antagonism between any point of any one colour-system of the 
one eye and the corresponding points of the other two colour-systems of the 
other eye. The broken lines represent the feebler antagonism between any 
point of any one colour-system of one eye and the corresponding points of the 
other two colour-systems of the same eye. The arrows radiating from the 
centre of each circle represent the antagonism between any point of the 
cortical level of any one of the systems and every other point of the same. 
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object. Hither eye was therefore a separate organ complete 
in itself and incapable of being directly affected by the ex- 
citement of the other eye; and our eyes are the descendants 
of such a pair of separate and complete organs. And Dr. 
Gaskell has shown how in the course of evolution all other 
parts and organs may change and disappear like the baseless 
fabric of a dream while the central nervous system stands 
fast. 

We may then represent the retino-cerebral systems de- 
manded by Young’s theory diagrammatically as in figure 15. 
For each of the four primary or simple visual sensations 
there are two complete retino-cerebral systems, one for each 
eye. Although the cortical area of each of these systems 
consists anatomically of two halves lying in opposite hemi- 
spheres, yet it seems to be functionally one and indivisible ; 
this purely anatomical division of the cortical areas I have 
represented in the diagram by the vertical broken line bisect- 
ingeach one. To represent the sympathetic relation between 
points of the cortical area of each system of one eye and the 
corresponding points of the system of similar function of the 
other eye I have drawn the continuous lines. Whether these 
lines represent actual nerve-fibres, i.e., whether the sympa- 
thetic activityis brought about through the medium of nervous 
impulses, or whether it is purely psychically determined, we 
have, I think, no means of deciding. For the latter possi- 
bility we have now an analogy, perhaps a somewhat distant 
one, in the Marconi system of telegraphy. 

Again, the cortical area of each colour-system of one eye 
must be represented as so related to the cortical area of each 
of the other two colour-systems of the other eye, correspond- 
ing point to corresponding point, that activity of the one 
tends to inhibit activity of these other two, although it does 
not necessarily and always do so. This relation is repre- 
sented by the dotted lines in the figure. Now when the 
simultaneous excitement of two of these systems results in 
binocular colour-mixture, this is due to psychical fusion, and 
the interesting question arises, as in the preceding case— 
When inhibition of the activity of the one by that of the 
other occurs, as in binocular struggle, is this also primarily 
an inhibition of one psychical event by the other, with perhaps 
a consequent inhibition of the underlying psycho-physical 
process, or is the inhibition effected through the medium of 
nerve-fibres, the psycho-physical process being primarily, 
the psychical only secondarily, inhibited? The latter view 
seems to be more in harmony with the facts described in 
sections i. and ii. But it is perhaps not possible to decide 
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in favour of either, and to do so is not a matter of vital 
importance to-the present discussion. The essential fact 
is the tendency to mutual inhibition. 

Those who accept Hering’s theory! must represent the 
retino-cerebral systems bya similar scheme with the difference 
that they must assume six instead of four colour-systems 
for each eye, and with the complication that the six systems 
fall into three pairs. They must assume each pair to be 
marked by the peculiarity that its two systems can never be 
simultaneously excited by external stimuli, because the retinal 
processes, which are the specific stimuli to the two systems, 
are mutually exclusive in character. Thus they must assume 
that the corresponding parts of the G and R systems of one eye 
can never be excited simultaneously, because the retinal pro- 
cesses excited by R light are antagonised by the action of G 
light, and where R and G light of equivalent intensities fall 
together upon an area of one retina, i.e. upon coinciding 
retinal areas of the R and G systems, neither of them is 
excited, but only the W system. 

But now a difficulty presents itself for the theory of 
‘Gegenfarben ’—What happens when R light falls on part 
of one retina and G light upon a corresponding part of the 


1Tn dealing with this point I find it impossible to criticise the theory 
of ‘Gegenfarben’ as put forward by Hering himself, because I cannot dis- 
cover that he has assumed any definite or consistent attitude towards 
the problem of the central connexions. The criticism of this paragraph 
applies therefore to Miiller’s improved and logical form of the theory. 
In the paper ‘Zur Erklirung der Farben-blindheit’ ete. (Lotos., Bd. i.) 
Hering writes (p. 4) that he assumes six distinct psycho-physical pro- 
cesses, corresponding to the six primary sensations and that all these 
always proceed simultaneously but with different intensities in what he 
calls the ‘Seh-substanz’; that a R light can increase the intensity of the 
R, Y and B psycho-physical processes but never that of the G. If we 
may infer from this that Hering regards the assimilation and dissimila- 
tion of the R-G retinal substance as incapable of proceeding simultaneously 
in the same area, then his theory is in this respect essentially similar to 
Miiller’s, and the criticism of this page applies equally to both. But if 
the dissimilation and assimilation of the R-G substance be assumed to 
proceed side by side, an assumption to which there can be no a priori 
objection, and which seems to be made by Hering in other connexions, 
where is the mutually destructive action of the effects of R and G light, 
resulting in neutralisation, to be conceived as occurring? Hering tells 
us it is not in the ‘Seh-substanz,’ but that there the R and G psycho- 
physical processes may and perpetually do take place simultaneously. 
If it be suggested that the antagonism is between the R and G psychical 
processes, this can only be accepted in the sense of Young’s theory, in 
the sense namely that the R and G psychical processes destroy each the 
specific character of the other and so result in a third kind of sensation, 
Yor W. For it is impossible that the two psychical processes should 
abolish each other; that would be to equal the feat of the two Kilkenny 
cats that devoured each other so that none was left. 
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other? There can be no mutual exclusion of the two retinal 
processes, the R system is excited in one eye and the G 
system in the other. How then is the resulting sensation 
of W or grey to be accounted for in terms of this theory? So 
far as I know Hering has not dealt with this difficulty further 
than by refusing to assign definitely his hypothetical assimi- 
lation and dissimilation processes to the retina. It will be 
generally admitted that if Hering, in order to meet this 
difficulty, locates the assimilation and dissimilation processes 
elsewhere than in the retina, his theory loses at once its 
attractive plausibility. Miiller' attempts to meet the diffi- 
culty by the dictum that if the two retinal processes concerned 
are incompatible with one another then the nervous impulses 
set up by them, when separately at work, must also be incom- 
patibles, so that in the case of binocular mixture of two com- 
plementary colours, e.g. of R and G, to give a W sensation 
the nervous impulses started in the two retine neutralise one 
another in the brain. This suggested escape from the diffi- 
culty seems to involve the assumption that the cortical centres, 
or some part of the cerebral paths of the fibres from the two 
retine are identical. But even if the evidence which refutes 
this view were lacking, the further assumption that, while 
nervous impulses exciting the sensations of R and B may 
proceed simultaneously in the brain, those exciting R and 
G cannot thus proceed, because the chemical processes by 
which they are initiated are opposed in character, this further 
assumption is one that has but slight foundation ; for Miuller’s 
extremely complex argument in ‘ proof’ of this assumption” 
involves the further assumption of an intimate knowledge of 
the physics of the nervous impulse and the acceptance as 
established facts of views that to most readers will seem to 
be merely interesting hypotheses. 

We see then that for the explanation of binocular mixture 
of complementary colours giving sensation of W, while 
Young’s theory requires only its one fundamental postulate 
of psychical fusion, Hering’s theory requires two additional 
assumptions complicating the fundamental one of mutually 
opposed retinal processes; and of these two complicating 
assumptions the one, that of the identity of cerebral paths, 
is rendered untenable by the considerations adduced by 
Helmholtz and by the facts described above in observation 
xxv., while the other has no foundation, but is purely 
hypothetical and invented to meet the requirements of the 
case. 


1 Zeitsch, f, P. u. P. d. S., Bd. xiv., § 82. ® Tbid., § 30. 
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An alternative open to the holders of the theory of ‘ Gegen- 
farben ’ is to assume that there are only three retino-cerebral 
systems connected with either retina, and that a pair of 
complementary sensations are excited by two different kinds 
of activity throughout the same system. A third possible 
view is that the nerve fibres connected with either retina, 
together with their central prolongations (i.e., the central 
neurons), are of one sort only, but that each is capable of 
being excited throughout its length to six different kinds of 
activity, corresponding to the W, 8, Y, B, R and G sensa- 
tions respectively. But these difficult assumptions would 
not render easier the explanation of the W sensation resulting 
from binocular mixture of colours in face of the fact that we 
must assume separate central paths for the two retine.' 

Returning now to the consideration of our scheme of 
colour systems the following question presents itself— How 
is it that, while simultaneous excitement of corresponding 
areas of the B system of one eye and the R system of the 
other may result, according to the conditions, in fusion of 
the sensations to P or to alternate exclusion of one by the 
other, in the case of simultaneous excitement of corresponding 
areas of the R and B systems of one eye fusion of the sensa- 
tions to P seems to occur in every case ? 

In considering this question it is well to bear in mind the 
fact, so forcibly insisted upon by Lotze, that what needs ex- 
planation is not the fact of fusion in consciousness of the 
effects of simultaneous visual stimuli, but the absence of 
fusion in any case, as in all cases in which they do not fall 
upon the same or corresponding points. When R and B 
lights affect the same area of one retina their effects fuse in 
consciousness not because they have the same ‘local sign’ 
but because they are not held apart through having different 
‘local signs’. In the case of R and B lights falling upon the 
same area of one retina, the ‘ local signs’ of the two affections 
of consciousness are presumably identical, but in the case of 
R and B lights falling on corresponding areas of the right 
and left retine respectively the ‘local signs’ cannot be 
identical and as Lotze pointed out,? not even quite similar, 
owing to the necessity for convergence of the eyes in vision 


' Miiller argues in favour of the assumption of three separate kinds of 
material substratum for the psycho-physical processes, one for each of 
the pairs W and S, Y and B, G and R;; but he inclines to the view that 
each retinal element is connected with one fibre of the optic nerve only, 
and is the seat of the six different chemical changes that initiate six 
different kinds of impulse in the nerve fibre (§§ 28, 29, 30). 

? Medicin. Psychol., § 30. 
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of near objects. This would seem to account sufficiently 
for the fact, insisted upon by Helmholtz, that the result in 
consciousness of binocular mixture of R and B differs ap- 
preciably from the result of their monocular mixture, in that 
in the former case the fusion is less complete and attention 
may more easily be directed to one or other and cause it to 
predominate in consciousness. 

Another factor is probably of greater importance in deter- 
mining the less tendency to fusion of binocularly than of 
monocularly mixed colours, namely the effects of use. 

It is obvious that in the ordinary course of life the simul- 
taneous excitement of corresponding areas of the R system 
of one eye and the B system of the other must be of extremely 
rare occurrence, while the simultaneous excitement of the R 
and B systems of one eye is of frequent occurrence, namely, 
whenever we see a P object. It seems therefore probable 
that the difference in the result of simultaneous stimulation 
of two colour-systems in the same and in opposite eyes is 
largely due to the effects of use, and since there exists 
antagonism and a tendency to mutual exclusion of the 
activities excited in corresponding cortical areas of two 
colour-systems of the right and left eye respectively, it must 
be held that a similar antagonism may exist between corre- 
sponding areas of the colour-systems of one eye and may be 
expected to manifest itself under suitable conditions. 

Fechner! has pointed out this possibility and he states 
that Plateau and he himself have proved it to occur. But I 
cannot find any record of observations on the subject by either 
of these authors. Most other writers seem to have ignored 
the possibility. Helmholtz mentions merely that one colour. 
may under suitable conditions appear to be seen through 
another in monocular vision. 

In the paper by Mr. Breese? referred to in section i. 
the author describes perfectly clearly a case of monocular 
struggle, when patches of R and G light were thrown upon 
the same area of one retina, but he does not seem to have 
realised the great theoretical significance of his observa- 
tion. His method of mixing the two colours was to fixate 
a square of R on a grey ground with one eye (the other 
being covered) and then to bring the vertical edge of a glass 
prism across the centre of the pupil so that the R rays 
enter by one half of the pupil only. A G square was 
then so disposed that rays from it entering the prism were 


' Abh, d. siichs. Ges. d. Wissensch, 1861, Bd. v. 
2“ Monograph Supplement” to Psych, Rev., May, 1899. 
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refracted and sent to the same area of the retina as the R 
rays, through the other half of the pupil. He then observed 
a distinct struggle with alternate predominance of R and G. 
It is to be noted that the two coloured fields were crossed 
by diagonal lines in opposite directions and also that Breese 
had been using these same two patches of R and G in a 
long series of observations in stereoscopy, and it seems 
possible that thereby a very definite physical disposition of 
the cortex had been built up for the apperception of each of 
the two patches and that these favoured the occurrence of 
struggle in his case. Nevertheless, on repeating the obser- 
vation I was able to see the struggle of R and G perfectly 
clearly. Itis noteworthy that, although under these condi- 
tions Y is the predominant colour of the combined patches, 
yet one has the impression of seeing the one colour through 
the other just as is often the case in binocular colour-mixture. 
Breese notes this fact, and it is interesting in connexion 
with Helmholtz’s discussion of binocular colour-mixture. 
For Helmholtz advances this fact, that one colour seems to 
be seen through the other, as a proof that the binocular 
mixture does not occur, but that as he says one merely sees 
the two colours occupying the same area at the same time. 
It is obvious of course that it is not that the colours do not 
fuse to give a sensation of Y, but that the psychical factor, 
the knowledge that there are two objective patches of colour 
superposed, and also the lack of exact coincidence of the two 
patches, cause the appreciable difference between the Y so 
produced, whether by monocular or binocular mixture, and 
a simple patch of Y. 

The conditions most favourable to the observation of 
monocular struggle may be expected to be (1) steady and 
prolonged fixation ; (2) relaxation of the ocular muscles (for 
these conditions are conducive to complete fading) ; (3) fairly 
bright colours; (4) sharply bounded patches of simple and 
definite shape, different for the two colours; for, as was pointed 
out in section 1., a homogeneous and definitely bounded 
patch of colour tends to come and go in consciousness as a 
unit, more or less independently of other parts of a complex 
image. I therefore repeated Breese’s observation with certain 
modifications described below and found that in this way I 
secured more satisfactory results. 

Observation XX VI.—-I cut a vertical slit, 30 mm. by 15 mm., 
in a sheet of cardboard and, at a horizontal distance of 15 
cm. from it, a second hole in the form of a cross of the same 
dimensions as the former. This I fitted into an aperture in 
the shutter of the dark room and covered the one hole with 

15 
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R paper and the other with G; so that there appeared a 
bright R patch and a bright G cross on a dark ground. I 
then fixed a glass prism with edge vertical and at a few inches 
in front of the R patch and turned towards the G cross, and 
brought one eye as close as possible to this edge of the prism 
in such a position that this edge fell across the centre of 
the pupil. By a little management of the prism I could then 
throw the image of the G cross reflected from its anterior 
surface on to the same area of the retina as the image of 
the R patch so that I saw a R patch with a Y cross upon it, 
as in figure 16. Slight movements of the head from 
side to side then cause the R or G to predominate, and 
at a middle position of the head they fuse to Y. On fix- 
ating steadily with relaxed accommodation and a + glass 
before the eye to preserve the definition of the patches there 
occurred at moments complete fading of the R patch, leaving 
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the cross a pure G, and at other moments the whole cross 
disappeared, leaving the R patch only; or some part, a vertical 
or horizontal limb, of the cross would disappear leaving the 
rest of the cross Y upon the R patch. 

On using R and B in place of R and G both struggle and 
fusion to P occurred very readily. 

A second method by which I have observed monocular 
struggle is the following :— 

Observation XXVITI.—In a large sheet of cardboard I cut 
two holes, each 30 mm. by 15 mm., the long axis of the one 
being vertical and of the other horizontal. ‘Over one I pasted 
a sheet of R gelatine and over the other a sheet of G gelatine, 
and over both a sheet of white paper with closely set parallel 
black lines. On setting up the cardboard in a frame against 
a strong lamp the light comes through both paper and 
gelatine, and the holes appear as in figure 17, the one a 
bright R and the other a bright G, and both crossed by the 
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parallel lines diagonally. I then set a thin sheet of plane 
glass perpendicular to the cardboard along the line ab. On 
looking obliquely through the glass with one eye, the direct 
image of the one patch and the reflected i image of the other 
could then be combined in the usual way, i.e., thrown so as 
to fall across each other upon the retina. There then appears 
a short-armed cross of which the centre is a square area in 
which the retina is affected by the rays from both the R and 
the G patches. In this area the diagonal lines of the two 
images cross one another at right angles, those of the reflected 
image being reversed. 

A “rivalry. of the two sets of lines in this area is then very 
obvious if the brightness of the R and G patches be made 
about equal. It resembles closely the rivalry of lines that 
occurs on combining binocularly the cross-lined squares of 
figure x., plate vii., in Helmholtz’s Physiologische Optik. 
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The lines of one or other set may be present alone at one 
moment, and then patches of lines of the other set may 
appear suddenly in parts of the area, or the one set may 
give way suddenly and completely to the other. The only 
difference between this rivalry and the binocular rivalry is 
that in this case the two sets of lines combine, i.e., appear 
simultaneously in consciousness, more readily, ‘whereas, as 
we have seen, this can only be effected to a slight extent, in 
the case of the binocularly combined lines, by a great effort 
of attention. When the lines of the R patch appear alone 
they are G and the spaces between them are R, and con- 
versely with the lines of the G patch; but when both sets 
of lines are visible in one area the spaces between them are 
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On repeating this observation, using daylight from the 
bright sky instead of lamplight, the spaces appear W when 
both sets of lines are visible; otherwise the phenomena are 
exactly similar to the above described. The rivalry is in this 
case so striking that a lay person, who knew nothing of the 
subject or of the purpose of the experiment, on looking at 
the combined image at once remarked upon the curious play 
of lines and colours. 

But the cross lines, although they assist, are not essential 
for the production of rivalry of the colours, as is shown by 
the following observation. 

Observation X X VIII.—1 laid a strip of crimson paper, 30 mim. 
by 15 mm., vertically upon a sheet of black paper and below 
it a similar strip of G paper horizontally, as in figure 18. 
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Then by means of a glass plate standing vertical to the paper 
along the line a 6 I combined the direct image of the one 
with the reflected image of the other coloured strip so that 
they formed a cross. Then on steadily fixating with relaxed 
accommodation and with a + glass before the eye to preserve 
definition there appeared a lively struggle or alternation of 
the images in consciousness. At times both the R and G 
images were complete and the common square centre appeared 
a bright grey, at times the R or G image disappeared entirely 
leaving the other one alone and pure. This too I have re- 
peated with other pairs of colours. 

A third method by which one may observe the struggle 
between colour-systems of one eye excited simultaneously in 
corresponding areas 1s simply to fixate steadily a patch of 
light of not too low intensity for a considerable period. Since: 
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every kind of light (except light of low intensity) stimulates 
all three colour-systems as well as the W-system, and since 
the tendency to complete fading of any image excited by 
continued stimulation of any one of the systems becomes 
greater the longer the image has remained present to con- 
sciousness, it may be expected that on prolonged fixation of 
any light one or other of the colour components of the image 
may fade completely, leaving the others still in consciousness. 
Such a case is described above in section 1. (observation 
iv). In that case the R component of a K light faded 
leaving the W component only as a pure sensation. 

Observation XXIX.—For me the simplest variety of this 
method of observing monocular struggle, is to fixate steadily 
the window-pane against an evenly bright white sky, such as 
is common in this country in bright wintry weather. After 
a period of fixation of a few seconds, a period which varies 
inversely as the brightness of the sky, each pane becomes 
suddenly a very bright G of low saturation. The G rapidly 
turns to B and then, after perhaps thirty seconds, patches of 
dull purple begin to appear and the panes show for some 
seconds all the familiar appearances of rivalry of R and B, 
such as are seen when the sky is looked at with a R glass 
before one eye and a B one before the other. After about 
fifteen seconds the B yields to the R and pure bright R alone 
remains and persists for two or three minutes, becoming 
gradually duller and losing saturation until only a dull grey 
remains. 

A similar sequence of colours I have observed many times, 
using also sunlight transmitted by plates of milk-glass and 
ground-glass, or “reflected by sheets of W paper. ‘Tt never 
fails to occur if only the W light be bright enough. The 
only variation is in the initial stage in which B is sometimes 
present mixed with G, or alone. Thus, if I fixate the brightly 
glowing mantle of a Welsbach incandescent gas-lamp, a W 
hght tinged with Y, it becomes, after a few seconds, a bright 
B which may persist from thirty to sixty seconds and then 
as rapidly becomes a pure bright R. 

Fechner! has described a somewhat similar sequence of 
colours on fixation of bright W light, but he described the 
first colour to appear as Y. This difference is easily explic- 
able, as I shall show later. He suggests that the phenomenon 
is due to the different rates of advance of fatigue in the 
different colour systems. In this I agree with him, but I 
would assign the fatigue, that is here concerned, not to the 


' Pogg, Analen., Bd. 1. 
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retina, as probably Fechner conceived it, but to the cortical 
levels of the different colour-systems. 

Hering has described how, after fixating a bright patch of 
colour for some thirty seconds or more, and then diminishing 
its intensity, as by casting a shadow upon a fixated patch of 
coloured paper, or turning down the lamp which illuminates 
it, the original colour disappears and gives place to its com- 
plementary colour. When the fixation is further continued 
the complementary colour slowly loses saturation, until it 
passes back through a neutral tone to the original colour. 
Hering claims that all this can be accounted for in terms of 
his theory. However that may be, I have to describe a 
phenomenon similar to this but more striking and not easily 
to be reconciled with Hering’s theory. The observation con- 
sists in the application of the method of simple prolonged 
fixation to patches of coloured light of good saturation and 
medium brightness. 

Observation XXX.—I laid a strip of R paper on a ground 
of medium grey in the full light cf a strong reading-lamp and 
at a distance of 12 inches fixated with one eye, the other 
being covered, a spot on a square of W paper 2 mm. in width, 
laid on the centre of the R paper. I maintained full ac- 
commodation by a voluntary effort in spite of a tendency to 
relaxation that soon made itself felt. For about two minutes 
the R simply grew less saturated and then a veil of pale G 
seemed to shoot suddenly across the R, which seemed to 
remain visible through it, and then to retire as suddenly after 
about two seconds. This occurred several times in rapid 
succession, and then, after two minutes from the first appear- 
ance of this G veil, the R suddenly disappeared entirely and 
was replaced by a rich B-G, quite as saturated and vivid as 
the R itself when first fixated. The B-G persisted for about 
two seconds and then suddenly gave place to the pure R of 
undiminished saturation and brightness. This alternation of 
R and B-G occurred several times at short intervals. Then, 
while still fixating steadily, I relaxed my accommodation, 
whereupon the whole field of view faded completely, except 
the W square, which remained very dimly visible. Then 
this too faded completely and I experienced the sense of 
absolute darkness or blackness mentioned in observation iil. 
which I hold to be due to the condition of complete inactivity 
of the visual cortex, as distinct from the condition in which 
the ‘ Eigenlicht’ is at work while there is no stimulation 
from outside. This absolute blackness endured only about 
two seconds and then the W square slowly emerged from 
the darkness into consciousness, followed by the R strip 
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and then by the rest of the field. This complete fading 
of the whole field recurred several times while I allowed my 
accommodation to remain relaxed. Then, by a voluntary 
effort, I restored full accommodation once more, when the 
complete fading ceased to occur and the alternation of R 
and B-G set in again and continued as long as I continued 
to fixate, the R predominating in the length of its periods, 
though the B-G was not inferior to it in vividness and satura- 
tion. 

This observation I have repeated many times with slight 
variations of the conditions. Its novelty and theoretical 
importance will perhaps justify the description of a similar 
fixation, the results of which differed instructively from 
those described above. 

Observation XXXI.—I laid a disc of R paper on a grey 
ground in strong lamplight. The R inclined a little to the 
orange side of pure R. I fixated as before with full accom- 
modation. After two and a half minutes the first marked 
change of colour occurred, the R passed rapidly through Y to 
a pure bright G, the transition lasting only about one second 
or less. After two to three seconds the G gave place again 
to R. These changes from R to G continued to occur 
at intervals of ten to thirty seconds throughout the next 
twenty minutes. In the stage of transition a yellow phase 
was usually though not always perceptible. After twenty 
minutes there was perceptible some B mixed with the 
G and sometimes there was a glimpse of pure B, and then 
during a further period of fixation of about twenty minutes 
there occurred frequent changes of R to B-G, and usually 
there was perceptible a momentary grey phase during the 
transition. 

The shortest period of fixation, after which I have observed 
this reversal of colour on simple fixation, was eighty seconds. 
For a long time I failed to observe any such change, save 
while accommodation was maintained, but I have once seen it 
during relaxation of accommodation. I have seen it equally 
well when using both eyes and in bright daylight as well as 
in lamplight. 

I have observed similar changes to the complementary 
or approximately complementary colours on simple fixation 
of patches of B, G and P, although in my case it occurs 
most readily, I think, with R. A striking way to make the 
observation is to place a R and a G strip side by side with 
only a narrow band of grey ground between them. Under 
such conditions I have seen the R strip become G, and at 
the same time the G strip become a reddish purple, so 
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that the ‘wo strips almost seemed to have exchanged 
places. 

One interesting feature that sometimes occurs I have yet 
to describe. During fixation of a R strip the B-G sometimes 
shoots across it without entirely covering the strip, for the 
R is still visible in tiny spots, so that it appears to be seen 
through numerous minute holes in a B-G cover. This 
resembles closely the phenomenon of ‘Glanz’ sometimes 
observed during binocular colour-mixture. 

Sometimes at the moment of reversal of the colour, I am 
conscious of a slight sense of muscular activity about the 
eyes, and it is possible that slight contractions of the pupil 
are the occasions of the reversal in many cases. For if the 
fixation be made with partially relaxed accommodation the 
reversal can then be brought about at will by increasing the 
degree of accommodation, and at the same time, of course, 
narrowing the pupil and so cutting off from the retina some 
of the rays from the coloured strip. But frequently I cannot 
detect any change of accommodation or sense of activity of 
the eye-muscles at the moment of reversal, and a change in 
the pupil can only be an assistant cause of the change of 
colour in any case. 

The full explanation of this phenomenon of reversal of 
colour during prolonged fixation I must defer until after 
treating of after- -images of coloured light. Here I will only 
point out that it is “clearly a case of struggle between the 
different colour-systems of the one eye, simultaneously excited 
in coinciding areas of their retinal levels. 

In the case of a compound colour such as P it is obvious 
that two kinds of struggle are theoretically possible on fixation, 
firstly, a struggle between the R and B, the Rand B systems 
being equally stimulated by the P light, and secondly, a 
struggle between P and its complementary G. This latter 
kind of struggle occurs when a simple patch of P light, as a 
strip of P paper, is fixated for some minutes with accom- 
modation maintained. The other kind of struggle, that 
between R and B, I have been able to observe only when 
uccommodation is relaxed, and the R and B areas do not 
exactly coincide. The following observation illustrates the 
influence of the lack of coincidence of the retinal areas 
stimulated in the R and B systems. 

Observation XX XII.—I cut a hole 15 mm. by 10 mm. in apiece 
of cardboard and fixed the carboard over an aperture in the 
window-shutter of the dark room, and covered the hole with 
a piece of the P paper supplied by Rothe for the colour-wheel. 
On fixating this bright P patch, with accommodation main- 
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tained, struggle occurred between P and G, and with relaxed 
accommodation I could not observe any change of colour. 
I then fixed a glass prism vertically before the shutter in 
such a position that on looking into it I could see the P 
patch refracted through the prism. The patch then appeared 
as two overlapping patches of coloured light, the one R the 
other B, and P where they overlapped, as in figure 19. Hach 
was fairly sharply bounded, for apparently rays of two wave- 
lengths only are transmitted in any quantity by this paper. 
I fixated with one eye with relaxed accommodation and a + 
glass before the eye to preserve the definition of the images. 
There occurred then just such a struggle of R and B as results 
when R and B patches are made to overlap binocularly by 
fixation of two separate patches of RK and B with both eyes and 
parallel] visual axes. Sometimes the R faded completely 
leaving the B alone, sometimes the B leaving the R alone, 
sometimes the lateral strip of pure R or B faded leaving the 
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rest of the figure, and sometimes both lateral strips leaving 
only the middle strip of P. 

The influence, favouring the struggle of R and B, of the 
lack of coincidence of the stimulated retinal areas of the R 
and B systems seems especially interesting. It is due largely, 
or perhaps wholly, to that tendency to cohesion of parts of a 
homogeneously stimulated area of any colour system which 
was illustrated by observation xv. We have here a factor of 
which it is impossible to say that it is physiological or 
psychical, or rather we seem to get a glimpse of the physio- 
logical mechanism underlying what may be properly accounted 
a psychical factor. 

We seem to have in this method of prolonged fixation a 
means of distinguishing between the physiologically simple 
and the compound colours, namely by observing whether 
they are capable of analysis into two constituent colours or 
only capable of reversal to the complementary colour. It is 
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interesting then to apply this test to Y, which is claimed by 
Hering as a simple colour. Under this test Y behaves as a 
compound colour, showing a struggle of R and G. 

Observation XXXIII.—If I fixate any patch of bright Y 
light, a square of ground-glass covered with Y gelatine and 
held up against the sun, or the flame of a lamp seen through 
a sheet of Y gelatine, it becomes after some seconds, and 
the more rapidly the brighter the light, a pure bright R, 
which persists a few seconds only and then passes back 
rapidly through Y to become a pure bright G which seems 
to persist indefinitely. 

Y does not readily become B under the conditions under 
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which R, B, G and P become reversed to their complementary 
colours, and even when I fixate a strip of Y paper and after 
thirty seconds cast a shadow upon it, it becomes not B 
but R, and it is only after more prolonged fixation that 
diminishing the illumination will make it change to B. 
This lesser tendency of Y to give place to its complementary 
colour is, I think, due to the fact that in my case the B 
system is less vigorous and self-assertive than the G and R 
systems, a fact other indications of which I shall point out 
below. 

One other observation seems to find its proper place here. 
Just as a patch of colour may be changed to its complemen- 
tary colour by diminishing its brightness after a period of 
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fixation of thirty seconds or more, so it may be changed by 
adding W light. to it. 

Observation XX XIV.—I laid on a dark table a sheet of W 
paper and beside it a broad strip of G paper with a smaller 
strip of R paper upon it as in figure 20. With my right 
hand I held a sheet of plane glass vertical to the table along 
the lineab. In my left hand I held a large sheet of S paper 
which I laid over the W sheet. I then fixated the point xX 
looking down upon the coloured slips obliquely through the 
glass plate. If I then withdrew at once the § paper so as 
to uncover the W paper, the W light from it reflected in 
the glass mixed with the R and G of the coloured slips and 
considerably reduced their saturation. But if I continued to 
fixate for thirty seconds or more while the W paper remained 
covered and then exposed it, the G and the R were both 
changed to their complementary colour, which of course was 
mixed with the reflected W light and therefore of lower 
saturation than the strips themselves; so that in place of a 
R strip lying upon a larger G strip, I saw a B-G strip lying 
upon a larger KR strip. On continuing the fixation with the 
W paper exposed, the colours passed slowly back through 
a neutral tone to the original K and G mixed with W. 

This reversal of colour may be very conveniently observed 
by the use of the apparatus for testing for colour-blindness 
devised by Hering and made by Rothe. If the two halves 
of the circle be made R and G respectively, and W light 
thrown in after fixating for thirty seconds, the R and G semi- 
circles became G and R respectively. 


MonocuLaAR STRUGGLE AS OBSERVED IN AFTER-IMAGES. 


In section ii. I have advanced the view that, by the 
action of light upon the retina, substances (which I there 
called X-substances) are set free which, by a further chemical 
change capable of proceeding in the absence of light, but 
accelerated by the incidence of light-rays, excite the endings 
in the retina of the fibres of the optic nerve, and I suggested 
that after-images are due to the persistence in the retina 
of the action of the excess of these X-substances set free 
and not used up during the action of the light. In dealing 
with the after-images of W light I did not attempt further 
to define these X-substances. 

Young’s theory demands three such substances, R, G and 
B X-substances, and we have seen that it is necessary in the 
light of modern research to add a fourth, a W X-substance, 
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having its seat in the rods and in all probability of small 
importance in vision in ordinarily bright light, while the R, 
G and B X-substances must be assigned to the cones. After 
stimulation by bright W light, there must then be present 
and active in the retinal area affected all four X-substances. 

Since monocular struggle of colours, involving, as it does, 
the complete fading of the parts of a compound image due 
to the activity of one or two of the three colour systems, can 
occur during the fixation of an unchanging patch of light, 
when all the sensation elements are reinforced by the activity 
of the ocular muscles, it is to be expected that it should 
occur much more readily in the case of after-images, if the 
view of their nature indicated above be the true one. After 
what has gone before it must be obvious to any one who will 
make the necessary observations that the familiar pheno- 
inena of ‘farbiges Abklingen’ of after-images is simply a case 
of monocular struggle. 

Fechner, who described the phenomena of ‘ farbiges Abklin- 
yen’ very carefully,! did not offer any satisfactory explanation 
of the successive appearance of the colours. At that time 
Hering’s theory had not been proposed or doubtless Fechner 
would have applied his observations to the refutation of it. 

Helmholtz accepts Fechner’s account of the phenomena 
but does not throw any new light on the subject. 

Unfortunately Fechner described the phenomena as re- 
sulting from what he called ‘ Blendung’s Bilder, and his 
splendid enthusiasm led him to do very serious injury to 
his eyes by gazing at the sun in order to observe them. 
This name and this deplorable result, together with the 
warning given by Helmholtz in this connexion, have tended, 
I suppose, to make observers shy of the subject and to create 
the impression that there is something abnormal and quasi- 
pathological in the whole series of phenomena.” 

Hering *® puts aside the whole subject with the remark that 


1 Pogg. Analen., Bd. 1. 

? Fechner seems to have exposed his eyes to unnecessarily bright light. 
I have not found it necessary to fixate a brighter light than bright sun- 
light transmitted through ground-glass, and this only very rarely. 
Although I have many times fixated very bright lights for periods ranging 
up to ninety seconds and less bright lights for periods ranging up to fifty 
minutes, my eyes do not seem to have suffered appreciable injury from 
the work. In fact, a prolonged fixation produces now less discomfort 
about the eyes than when I began to work at this subject. The only 
ill-etfects that have made themselves felt have been slight deep-seated 
headache, passing off in a few hours, and slight inflammation and thicken- 
ing of the eyelids, passing away always during a few weeks’ rest. 

* Zur Lehre vom Lichtsinne. 
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the colours that appear in the after-image of W light are of 
low saturation and due to feeble unnoticed coloration of the 
seemingly W light, while Miiller has not yet attempted to: 
deal with it. 

Miss Washburn! has recently given an account of the 
‘farbiges Abklingen’ following fixation of patches of white cloud, 
and her descriptions agree in the main with Fechner’s and 
with those given below, but for the purposes of this essay 
it is necessary to describe the phenomena anew and to point 
out some features not hitherto described, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. For this purpose I have made series 
of observations on the after-images given by W light of dif- 
ferent intensities, using as source of light sunlight and hght 
from W clouds transmitted through plates of ground glass 
and miik-glass, as well as patches of sky and cloud and pieces 
of W and grey paper exposed to daylight of all degrees of 
brightness, and also the light of the incandescent gas-lamp 
transinitted through ground glass and milk-glass. In the 
case of all but the bnghtest lights it 1s advantageous to use 
a shaded disc as the source of light, else the after-image is 
complicated by the presence of a halo. Some of these ob- 
servations are partially described in section 111. 

I there mentioned that in all cases of stimulation by W 
light, except in the case of the dullest light that will yield 
an after-image in the dark, there appears some coloration 
of the after-image, and that the colours are of low saturation 
in the after-image of dull W light, and are more saturated 
the brighter the light. The colours that I usually see in the 
after-image of dull W light are R and G. Sometimes in the 
first one to two seconds after the exclusion of the light it is 
impossible to make out any definite after-image although 
one may have an indefinable sense of something going on 
in the area of the retina affected. Sometimes a grey and 
sometimes a B of very low saturation, i.e., a bluish-grey, 
follows immediately. A few seconds after exclusion of the 
light a R of low saturation almost invariably appears, per- 
sists for a variable period according to the brightness of the 
light, and then enters upon a dull patchy struggle with G, in 
which the G, also of low saturation and brightness, soon 
gains the upper hand and then persists as long as the after- 
image is at all visible. With a still dimmer grey light or a 
fixation of shorter duration the after-image is merely a fuzzy 
grey patch that dies away in the course of a few seconds. 

If the W light fixated be rather brighter, the colours 


' Psych. Rev., vol. vii. 
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appear more saturated but run much the same course. The 
last stage is always in my case a dark G of fair saturation 
fading slowly away. The R preceding the G is rather less 
constant in its appearance and the B of the first few seconds, 
though frequently perceptible, is the least constant and often 
it is replaced by a violet tinge which quickly gives way to 
R or G. 

If, in the above cases, a sharply bounded patch of light be 
fixated in place of the shaded or half-shaded disc, the play 
of dull colours in the after-image can usually be observed 
equally well, unless the fixation has been continued for a 
considerable time, in which case the halo is usually bright 
enough to inhibit the activity of all the colour systems, 
including the W system, in the area of the after-image 
for part or the whole of the duration of the after-image, so 
that the so-called negative after-image of W light appears, 
as described in section iii. 

With still brighter W light the colours of the after-image 
gain in saturation and also in constancy of appearance and 
sequence, until when a W light, that is bright enough to be 
slightly dazzling, is fixated for a period not less than fifteen 
seconds the appearance and sequence of the colours is almost 
quite constant. Such a degree of brightness I obtained by 
reflecting sunlight from a flat mirror on to and through the 
sharply bounded disc of milk-glass. The milk-glass cuts off 
a very large proportion of the light so that the disc seen from 
the dark room is by no means very dazzlingly bright. With 
such a disc I made the following series of observations. 

Observation XXXV.—In each case I fixated a dark spot 
near the centre of the disc, with both eyes at a distance of 
18 inches, and then suddenly shut off the light by releasing 
the photographic shutter. 

(a) Fixation for half a second. After-image—an evenly 
bright B of fair saturation which becomes less saturated 
and gives way after twenty seconds to a dark G that slowly 
fades away. 

(b) Fixation for five seconds. After-image—during first 
one to two seconds I could distinguish nothing definitely, 
then emerging as out of a haze appeared a bright R disc 
which became momentarily Y several times as it struggled 
with G and then gave way after thirty seconds to dark pure 
G, which faded slowly away in about sixty seconds. 

(c) Fixation for twenty seconds. After ten seconds’ fixation 
the W disc became bright G of increasing saturation. After- 
image—a very bright yellowish-G dise with narrow R border. 
The Y-G begins at once to recede from the R border and 
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then comes and goes in patches on the now R disc. The 
patches of Y-G continually diminish in size and are confined 
more and more to the centre of the R disc, until after two 

minutes the R disc remains of pure very saturated R with a 
narrow B border. It remains thus for seventy seconds and 
then the R begins in turn to recede towards the centre, while 
the B border spreads inwards, until the whole appears as 
a pure B disc with small patches of R struggling with the 
B about its centre. Then the disc remains for about fifty 
seconds a pure saturated B which then gives way rapidly to 
pure dark G, and this fades slowly away in about one minute. 

[ have chosen this series for description because it proves, 
if any proof be needed, that the colours of the after-image 
of W light are not due to unperceived coloration of the W 
light, as Hering has suggested, for in this case the same 
W-light is followed immediately according to the period of 
fixation by B, R or G. 

Of, the three after-images described above the third is the 
most important, for it presents most of the features that 
appear very constantly in my own case after fixation, for not 
less than fifteen seconds, of bright W lights of all intensities 
except the very brightest that can be easily borne. The 
G of the first phase varies, according to conditions which I 
have not been able to determine, from a very pure saturated 
bright G to a bright golden Y. When the latter appears 
there is always visible a R border to the disc. Frequently a 
pure bright G disc develops a R edge and then the G be- 
coming yellower retreats upon a R ground towards the point 
of fixation. This retreat of the colours towards the point 
of fixation is a very constant feature. Each of the primary 
colours appears in turn at the edge of the disc as a border to 
the colour in possession of the field, and then as the latter 
retreats towards the point of fixation the former appears 
as the ground upon which the latter struggles in patches 
before it disappears and leaves the former filling the field. 
During the struggle the retreating colour sometimes appears 
as a veil through which the other colour is seen. This 
feature, the retreating towards the point of fixation, is prob- 
ably an indication of the fact that the colour systems are most 
vigorous and fully developed in the fovea centralis in the 
retina, and in the corresponding parts of their cortical levels. 

Observation XXXV1.—One more example of the ‘/farbiges 
Abklingen’ when still brighter W light is used, namely, sun- 
light transmitted through ground- glass ; this is a W light 
of dazzling brightness. I fixated a point on the eround- 
glass for twenty-five seconds. The after-image appeared at 
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once as a brilliant bluish-W disc. This persisted fifteen 
seconds and then became B-G with a G edge, and then the 
B retreated rapidly towards the point of fixation and dis- 
appeared, leaving a bright pure G disc; this, developing a 
R edge, persisted unchanged for about sixty seconds; then 
G began to retreat and appeared as Y-G patches struggling 
upon a R ground and becoming more and more Y until they 
disappeared leaving a pure R disc with a B edge. After per- 
sisting unchanged about twenty seconds the R struggled on 
B in just the same way and then disappeared leaving a disc 
of pure rich B. The B remained unchanged forty seconds 
and then struggled with and gave way to G, which then per- 
sisted to the end, fading slowly away. 

The two observations last described illustrate a very constant 
feature of such after-images, namely, the tendency of the three 
primary colours to follow one another in a recurring cycle of the 
order G, R, B, G, R, B. In the one case the cycle passes 
from G to G in the other from B through G R B to G 
again, thus almost completing the double cycle. If the 
W light be only moderately bright R is usually the first 
colour to appear and is then succeeded by G which persists 
to the end. After brighter light G comes first and is suc- 
ceeded by R then B and then G again. If the light be still 
a little brighter the G is usually mixed with R from the 
first, i.c., it appears Y and has a R edge; and if the light be 
very bright then the first phase of the after-image is W or 
bright B of very low saturation, i.c., a mixture of all three 
colours in which B slightly predominates. The B then 
soon passes through B-G to pure G which is then followed 
by the cycle of pure colours. 

An important feature of the after-images of bright W light 
is that, after the first short period in which two colours fuse 
to give Y, or, as is the case after the brightest lights, all 
three fuse to give W, the colowrs that in turn occupy the 
area of the after-imaye, alone and unchanging for considerable 


periods, are Rk, G and B only, and these are in every case of 


exactly the same colour-tone although varying in brightness or 
intensity in different cases and in different stages of one after- 
image. The R is a rich crimson R, decidedly less orange 
than the R of the solar spectrum, the B 1s a rich ultra- 
marine B, and the G a pure G which I can only describe as 
having no inclination towards B or Y. They seem to agree 
as closely as possible with the colours which Herr Konig 
and Herr Dieterici have deduced as the desirable primary 
colours (Grundempfindungen) \rom their experiments in colour- 
mixing and which they describe as a R inclining somewhat 
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from the R of the spectrum toward P, a G of wave-length 
505 pu and a B of wave length about 470 py.! 

They are the purest, richest, most saturated colowrs that I have 
ever experienced, and I believe that in this way, and this way only, 
one may experience absolutely simple, 1.e., wnmixed and fully 
saturated colowr-sensations. 

These are the only colours that fill the whole area of the 
after-image at any time after the first few seconds. In the 
periods of struggle small patches of mixed colour may appear 
for a few seconds, especially at the edges of patches of the 
retreating colour as they struggle upon the other coloured 
ground. The Y which frequently follows at once upon the 
W light always reveals its mixed character by resolving itself 
into G struggling upon a R ground, or more rarely into R 
struggling upon a G ground. 

After what has gone before, the explanation of the principal 
features of ‘ farbiges Abklingen’ is obvious. During the action 
of W light on an area of the retina there are set free in it 
R, G, B and W X-substances. When the light ceases to 
reach the retina the excess of these substances remains and 
continues to excite the four sets of nerve endings, those of 
the R, G, B and W systems respectively. If the W light is 
feeble there is set free a relatively large amount of the W 
X-substance, for this system is especially adapted for stimu- 
lation by light of low intensity. In the after-image the W 
element therefore predominates, and if the W light be dull 
enough the W system alone may excite the after-image. 
Brighter W light sets free larger amounts of the R, G and 
B X-substances, both absolutely and relatively to the amount 
of W X-substance. With the increased intensity of the 
colour-processes, corresponding to the larger amounts of 
X-substances remaining after the light is shut off, the an- 
tagonism between the colour-processes becomes more acute, 
and the duration of the after-image is greater. Hence, with 
increasing brightness of the W light fixated, we see colours 
of increasing purity, and each of the three primary colours 
predominates in turn. In the period immediately following 
the shutting off of the light the colour-systems tend to function 
together, probably because the intensity of their excitement 
is unfavourable to ‘complete fading’. But the increasing 
fatigue of the cortical levels and the diminishing intensity 
of the retinal processes favour the occurrence of ‘ complete 
fading’ until one or other colour-system is enabled to pre- 
dominate over the others. While, then, the cortical area of 


1 Zeitsch. f. P. u P. d. S., Bd. iv., S. 348, 
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this one systeim, say the G system, remains active, the activity 
of the corresponding cortical areas of the RK and B systems 
are inhibited by the activity of the G system. They remain 
at rest, and recovering more or less from their fatigue, while 
the fatigue of the cortex of the G system is increasing, one 
of them, usually the R system, soon triumphs over and in- 
hibits the activity of the cortex of the G system. The R 
cortex then functions alone for-a space until the B cortex, 
being still further recovered from its fatigue, triumphs in 
turn over the R. The B cortex yields in turn to the G 
which has now enjoyed the longest period of rest. Hence 
the regularly recurring cycle of colours—each colour-system is con- 
tinwously excited by the appropriate X-substance in the retina, but, 
owing to the mutual antagonism of the cortical activities of the 
three systems, that of one inhibits that of the other two systems, 
the conditions being favourable to ‘ complete fading,’ until in turn it 
is inhibited by the activity of the more rested of the other two. 

What determines the order of precedence of the predomi- 
nance of the colour-systems it is hard to say. The frequent 
predominance of G in the first stage seems to be due to the 
fact that the G systems of my eyes are more vigorous than 
the others, the R and the B systems, a fact of which other 
indications will be noted below. But however this may be, 
it is clear that, when any one colour-system has once gained 
the predominance, the cycle is set up and must recur so long 
as there are the three X-substances at work in the retina. 

One more feature of the after-images of bright lights is 
noteworthy and not, I think, described by Fechner. When 
the colours have quite died away, and can no longer be re- 
called by admitting light to the retina or by other means, 
there is usually visible a dull fuzzy grey occupying the area 
of the after-image, but distinguished from all the preceding 
phases of the after-image by its lack of definition; thus if 
the object fixated was the window-frame against a bright 
sky, the cross-bars of the window, which appear more or less 
clearly defined in all the coloured phases of the after-image 
are not to be made out in this last phase and the borders of 
the after-image are not sharply marked but fade away gradu- 
ally into the darker surrounding area. If, during this stage, 
the eyes be opened and directed towards a dull W surface 
a patch, corresponding in shape and position to this last phase, 
appears slightly darker than the rest of the surface. 

The hypothesis at once suggests itself that this dull grey 
after-image, which survives the after-effects of light on the 
colour-systenis, is due to X-substances of the W system still 
remaining in the retina. This suggestion finds support in 
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the fact that in its peculiar indefiniteness of outline it closely 
resembles the after-image that follows stimulation by W 
light too feeble to produce a coloured after-image, and this, 
as we have already seen reason to believe, is due to the W 
system acting alone. If, as there seems good reason to 
believe, this W system is specially adapted for vision by 
light of low intensity, then stimulation by fairly bright W 
light must be for it a maximal or very violent stimulation, 
which may completely decompose all the available mother 
X-substance of the W system. There would then be set up 
in the W system a condition similar to that produced in the 
whole group of systems by excessively bright light, such as 
direct sunlight. The effects of such stimulation I have 
already discussed in section iii., and it is only necessary 
to point out that, if we assume the condition of affairs thereby 
r set up in the whole group of systems to be in this case con- 


















































fined to the W system, we have a satisfactory explanation of 
this last phase of these after-images. The diffuse character of 
the after-image having its seat in the W system must be due 
to a greater diffusion of the W X-substance than of the X-sub- 
stances of the colour-systems, and when we remember that 
the rods, the seat of the W X-substance, are much more 
closely packed together than the cones, this feature too 
becomes intelligible. 

In my eyes the G apparatus seems to be the most vigorous 
and self-assertive of the three colour-systems, for as in the 
case described above (observation xxix.), it always predomi- 
nates first over the other two, during fixation of bright W 
light, and it usually predominates in the first phase and alone 
affects consciousness in the last coloured phase of the after- 

+ image of bright W light. -This is further borne out by the 
facts that a same-coloured after-image appears more readily 
for G light than for other coloured lights and is then more 
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persistent, that G shows the phenomena of reversal less 
{ readily than R or B, and that a bright Y light always be- 


comes and remains G after perhaps a short R phase. 

In respect to the relative vigour of the three colour-systems 
there seem to be considerable individual differences. Of 
three other subjects of whose vision I have made some slight 

investigation in this connexion, in one the R system seemed 


} to correspond to my G system in being relatively more 
vigorous than the other two, for in his case same-coloured 
after-images of R occur most readily, R predominates in and 
forms always the last slowly dying phase of the: after-image 
| of bright W light, and a bright Y light always becomes for 


him a blood R and remains so during prolonged fixation. 
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In the second subject the B system seemed to be the most 
vigorous, for in the after-image of bright W light B always 
appeared early and formed the last coloured stage which in 
my case is always G. In the third subject the relative 
vigour of the three systems seemed to be the same as in my 
own case. 

Observation xxxv. has already shown the futility of 
Hering’s suggestion that the colours which appear in the 
‘ farbiges Abklingen’ are due to unperceived coloration of the 
W light fixated, for it shows that according to the duration 
of fixation the same W light may be followed immediately 
by R,Gor B. Further, the colours appear after stimulation 
by every variety of W light that is bright enough to give 
more than a very dull grey after-image, after fixation of 
every kind of W paper exposed to all varieties of direct and 
diffused sunlight and of every shade of grey and white cloud. 
Hering also remarks that the colours of the after-image of 
W light are of low saturation. I have already stated that 
in a good case of ‘ farbiges Abklingen’ the colours that appear 
are the richest and most saturated colours that I have 
ever experienced, but the following simple observation will 
add weight to this testimony. 

Observation X XX VII.—I fixated for a few seconds through 
the upper part of the window a patch of bright W cloud. 
With covered eyes the after-image appeared a rich G, and 
on projecting it on to a sheet of W paper exposed to bright 
diffused daylight it still appeared as a G of very fair satura- 
tion. 

The observations described above in this section are 
sufficient, I think, when viewed in the lhght of the foregoing 
sections, to prove the mutual antagonism of corresponding 
cortical areas of the different colour-systems and the occur- 
rence of monocular struggle. This antagonism, or tendency of 
the activity of any part of the cortical area of one colour-system to 
inhibit the activity of corresponding parts of the cortical areas of 
the other two colour-systems, exists then between the different colour- 
systems whether they belony to the same eye or to the right and 
left eyes respectively ; but in the case of systems belonging to the 
same eye the antagonism is much weaker than between systems 
belonging to opposite eyes, and in the former case it makes itself felt, 
during the action of light in the retina, only under special conditions. 

This antagonism between the colour-systems of the same 
eye is indicated in the diagram, figure 15, by the broken line 
joining corresponding points of the cortical areas of the three 
systems. Throughout this section I have assumed that the 
psycho-physical processes underlying the sensations of R, G 
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and B go on in three anatomically distinct sets of neurons, 
as represented in the diagram (figure 15). The neurons of 
the three sets forming the colour- -apparatus of either eye 
might of course be interwoven with one another in such a 
manner that no coarse lesion could affect those of any one 
set without also affecting those of the other two sets. We 
have no a priori ground for assuming that the three psycho- 
physical processes may not consist in three different kinds 
of activity in one set of neurons, but I think the phenomena 
of monocular struggle and their essential similarity to those 
of binocular struggle, as demonstrated above, go far to prove 
the truth of the view that the R, G and B psycho-physical 
processes take place in three distinct sets of neurons. It 
would be highly satisfactory if we could suppose that the 
R, G and B X-substances are set free equally in all the 
cones and that each cone is capable of three corresponding 
kinds of excitement, and that it makes connexion in the 
retina with three kinds of fibres, each capable of taking up 
one kind of excitement from the cone. But the number of 
fibres in the optic nerve (Helmholtz, Phys. Optik 5. 263) 
seems to be smaller than the number of cones, and it is 
perhaps necessary to assume that the fibres of the optic 
nerve concerned in colour-vision are capable of three kinds 
of excitement each of which diverges into its proper track 
at a higher level. In this connexion it is interesting to note 
that the fibres of the optic radiation, i.e., the fibres connect- 
ing the lower cerebral visual centres to the visual cortex, are 
much more numerous than the fibres of the optic nerve ; 
according to Prof. Flechsig, five times as numerous.! 

In the succeeding sections I have to show firstly, that 
the theory of simultaneous contrast suggested in section iil. 
holds good also for simultaneous colour- contrast, and 
secondly that monocular struggle plays an important part 
in the after-images of coloured ‘lights, and that it is the key 
to the understanding of certain phenomena that hitherto 
have been stumbling-blocks in the way of Young’s theory. 


' Die Localisation der Gestigen Vorgiinge. S. 37. 


(To be concluded.) 








V.—CRITICAL ’ NOTICE. 


Die Analyse der Empfindunyen und das Verhdltniss des Physischen 
zum Psychischen. Von Dr. E. Macn, Professor an der Uni- 
versitiit, Wien. Mit 36 Abbildungen. Zweite vermehrte 
Auflage der Beitrige zur Analyse der Empfindungen. Jena: 
Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1900. Pp. 237. 


THE first edition of the present work under the title Contributions 
to the Analysis of the Sensations was published in 1886, and con- 
sisted in a series of specific analyses of the various sensations, 
introduced and rounded off in the first and last chapters re- 
spectively by discussions of a more general kind.! The book in 
its earlier form had thus a certain symmetry of its own, despite 
the fact that it was largely, even at this its first appearance, a 
mere compilation of material published elsewhere. As a highly 
qualified reviewer—C. Stumpf—remarked at the time, Mach had 
put together in the edition of 1886 a number of scattered studies, 
previously incorporated in his published works, and aided to these 
a series of new facts and points of view. In the early nineties, [ 
believe, an English translation was made ot this work by Mr. C. 
M. Williams and published by the Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago. This was in itself a second edition, as it included the 
insertion of a new chapter—the second chapter in the present 
edition—and other notes and alterations. In the present edition 
are added four other chapters, in addition to many new sections 
and paragraphs.” ‘Che new chapters are interpolated between the 


1 Good reviews of the first edition may be found, among other sources :— 

1. In the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Ny. 27, 3 Juli, 1886, by C. 
Stumpf. 

2. In the Philosophische Monatshefte, Ba. xxii., p. 207, by Elsas. 

3. In the Revue Philosophique, 1887, p. 80, by Lucian Arréat. 

2 The new chapters are those entitled: ‘ Ueber vorgefasste Meinungen,’ 
‘ Mein Verhiiltniss zu R. Avenarius,’ ‘ Physik und Biologie,’ ‘ Causalitat 
und Teleologie,’ ‘Der Wille,’ and ‘Empfindung, Gedichtniss und Asso- 
ciation.’ 

Of the other new insertions, the following are those of most interest 
and importance :— 

P. 3, footnote, an illustration from personal experience. 

P. 23, § 14, with the exception of the last three paragraphs. 

P. 46, § 3, paragraph 2, on the principle of Psychophysical Parallelisin. 


3 
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P. 82, $ 9, on the distinction between right and left. 
P. 86, § 13, on the esthetic aspect of certain spatial sensations. 
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old in a somewhat puzzling and irregular way, and the original 
symmetry of the old edition almost completely lost. What is also 
lost sight of in this intershuffling of the chapters, new and old, is 
the unity of idea running through the new, a unity quite sufficient 
to have justified their being included together either at the be- 
ginning or end of the book, whereby the useful compactness of the 
first edition would have remained unbroken. This unity of idea 
characteristic of these newer chapters is indicated in the new title 
given to the book in this second issue. The present volume deals 
not only with an Analysis of Sensations but also with the relation 
between the physical and the psychical. The new chapters deal 
either directly with this relation or indirectly with questions that 
develop out of it, and show generally that during the fourteen 
years’ interval between the issuing of the two editions the author's 
time has been largely busied with the study of organic and mental 
science. 


The central idea of the first of these newer chapters is con- 
tained in Mach’s conviction that the dualism between physical 
and psychical is an artificial conception, the genesis of which can 
easily be traced. The physicist works in his own sphere with such 
abstract concepts that he comes entirely to overlook the sensations 
whence these concepts have been abstracted. An artificial gap is 
thus created between the physically conceived objects and their 


P. 90, § 1, Historical résumé of the theory of spatial vision. 

P. 140, § 11, paragraphs 2, 3, on an experimental discovery of the 
author’s. 

P. 157, $ 1, with the exception of the first paragraph. 

P. 174, § 6, on Helmholtz and his critics. 

P. 177, § 8, on Stumpf’s criticism of Helmholtz’s Theory. 

Pp. 197-203, $$ 18-21, § 21, containing the author’s view of the value of 
Helmholtz’s Theory. 

In the last chapter the more interesting novelties are: $$ 2, 10, 12 (the 
three last lines), 14, all except the first seven lines, the last paragraph 
of § 16, the two last paragraphs in $$ 17 and 19, and paragraphs 5, 7, 8, 
9 in § 21. 

The changes in arrangement consist :— 

1. In restoring to the text nearly all the longer footnotes in the first 
edition. 

2. In a consequent rearrangement of the sectional divisions. 

5. In certain changes in type. Of these latter the two most interesting 
instances occur: on p. 19, where the words ‘So ist ein mannigfaltiger 
Zusammenhiingender Inhalt des Bewusstseins wn nichts schwerer zu 
verstehen, als der mannigtaltige Zusammenhang in der Welt,’ are trans- 
ferred from ordinary to special type, and on p. 115, where the word 
‘ Kine’ is transferred from special to extra-special type. 

4. A few excisions, very few, have been made from the first edition. 
Thus a somewhat long and technical footnote (pp. 162, 163 in first 
edition) is missing in the second edition at the foot of p. 230, where it 
would otherwise have figured. 

5. The Index at the close of the volume is also a new feature of the 
second edition. 
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relations, on the one hand, and the sensations they awaken on the 
other. These latter are therefore looked upon by the physicist as 
something completely extra-physical, fundamentally different from 
physical objects and relations. The psychologist accepting from 
the physicist this treacherous prepossession born of the methods 
of physical inquiry takes Sensations as his peculiar subject-matter 
and assigns the objects of the physicist to a realm entirely beyond 
the closed sphere of sensations. 

The main flaw in this whole procedure lies, according to 
Mach, in the physicist’s conception of his concepts. These con- 
cepts are not in reality mere abstractions severed from the sensa- 
tions which they serve to combine and to unify, but connote only 
certain definite regular connexions between the sensed elements 
themselves. The data of Physics so conceived not only cease to 
be fundamentally different from the data of Psychology but are 
seen to be identically the same. Physics and Psychology differ in 
the species of regular connexion between the sense-elements which 
they respectively investigate, differ that is in their purpose and 
point of view, but they both agree in starting from the same data. 

Now, what are these data, ‘these simplest of the building- 
stones out of which the physical and also the psychological world 
are built up’? (p. 31). They are the simple elements out of which 
our sense-presentations—what we call material objects—are com- 
pounded. They are the series of colours, tones, smells, tastes, 
touch sensations, time and space sensations, etc. Thus ‘ green’ 
or the ‘odour’ of a rose are elements. Mach’s position here is 
eventually the same as that of common sense; the only difference 
is that Mach has the analytic instinct that common sense does 
not possess. The simple elements for common sense are things, 
things that can be seen and handled and give out pleasant sounds, 
can be tasted, smelt and moved. These are for Mach complexes 
of simple elements, the simple elements being the sensations out 
of which these complexes are built up. Still apart from this one 
difference none other of any note exists. These sensations or 
simple elements are the ultimate data of experience and must be 
accepted as such by any one who hopes to do anything profitable 
in this world. Only the idle metaphysicians can afford to view 
them with suspicion and seek to pierce beyond them. They are 
for all other folk, for the scientific as well as for the practical— 
the two really estimable classes, in Mach’s opinion—immediately 
and unquestionably given to us (p. 34). 

The dualistic cleft, then, between the physical and the psychical 
does not really exist. Any single element, so Mach maintains, 
belongs at one and the same time to two very different but by no 
means antagonistic contexts. The element ‘green ’—not the con- 
cept, of course, but the actual sensation—has its place amid all 
the gigantic complex of similar elements which make up the 
material world. As such it is a physical element, and the rela- 
tions in which it stands to other elements are what the physicist 
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must study But the element ‘green’ enters also into relations 
of reciprocal dependence with the observer’s body. It is bound 
up with his retinal processes. As such it is a stimulus that affects 
the nervous system in certain specific ways which can, in prin- 
ciple at least, be studied by the physiologist. So considered, 
‘green’ is a psychical element, a sensation. 

The chapter that follows the one we have just analysed is 
mainly devoted to developing these convictions concerning the 
relations of the physical to the psychical. This is picturesquely 
done through a personal statement of the author’s relation to the 
late Prof. Avenarius. The comparison is a peculiarly interesting 
one, and constitutes, perhaps, the most welcome and novel feature 
of the new edition. Mach confesses at the outset that the rela- 
tion between himself and Avenarius is as close a one as could 
possibly be expected to exist between two individuals who had 
grown up under different influences and pursued different voca- 
tions.!_ The closeness of the kinship was, however, concealed by 
the fundamental difference of style between the two thinkers. 
The style of Avenarius is rendered crabbed and difficult through 
the use of a strange terminology. It was asking a great deal of 
an elderly man, says Mach in his delightful way, that in addition 
to learning the many languages which different people speak, he 
should also learn the speech of a private individual. To this 
difference between the lucid, untechnical language of the one and 
the highly ponderous and technical speech of the other must be 
added an essential difference in form of presentment. Avenarius 
was a systematic philosophical thinker ; Mach claims to be neither 
a philosopher nor a systematist. He repudiates every title, indeed, 
save that of a man of science. He claims to be a natural philo 
sopher in general and a physicist in particular, but will not allow 
himself to be called a philosopher, nor even a physiologist or 
psychologist. Moreover, he has a rooted diftidence of system as 
of something that tends to squeeze the truth into its own prede- 
determined mould. He calls his own book an aperc¢u. 

Now these differences, though they hindered for long any clear 
mutual recognition between the two thinkers, were superficial. 
The points of agreement were, on the contrary, fundamental. 
Mach lays stress on two of these as essential. In the first place, 
both he and Avenarius agreed in holding that the essential aim of 
all scientific labour was to reconstruct the facts of the universe in 
the most economical way possible. This view is definitely brought 
forward by Avenarius in a treatise entitled ‘Philosophy as That 
Which Thinks the World According to a Principle of Least Effort,’ 
and by Mach in an essay on the ‘ Economical Nature of Physics *. 


‘ Avenarius started from a realistic standpoint ; Mach, after reading 
the Prolegomena at the age of fifteen, from an idealistic standpoint. 
Avenarius, again, was Professor of Philosophy at Ziirich ; Mach, Professor 
- Physies at Prague, and later on, Professor of Scientific Method at 

ienna. 
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Is not the task of Science, writes Mach in another essay,' to 
acquire with the least possible work, in the least possible time, 
with the least possible thought, the greatest possible part of 
eternal truth? 

The second main point of agreement brings us back again to 
the main idea which dominates the freshly added matter in this 
second edition, to the relation, that is, between the physical and 
the psychical. In this central issue Mach and Avenarius are in 
perfect agreement. Herr Dr. Rudolf Wlassak, in a letter to Mach, 
given verbatim in this chapter, makes on this point the following 
statement: ‘The conception of the relation of the physical to the 
psychical is the same with both Avenarius and Mach. Both 
arrive at the result that the distinction between the physical and 
the psychical lies only in a difference in the relations through 
which an object is dependent on others. . . . If I investigate the 
dependence of an object A on a second object B, I am pursuing a 
physical inquiry; if I ask to what extent an object A is changed 
by changes taking place in the sense-organs or central nervous 
system, | am pursuing a psychological inquiry.’ The writer of 
this letter then proceeds to develop Avenarius’s theory of the 
origin of dualism through the fallacy of Introjection, and points 
out that Mach has hardly done justice to this explanation. Mach 
admits this in an after-note, and states afresh that he does not 
believe that Introjection played more than a subordinate ré/e in 
the development of dualistic views.? 

In the development of the Mach-Avenarian theory of the rela- 
tion between the physical and the psychical, as given in this 
interesting chapter, two new points are explicitly brought forward 
by Mach himself. The first is, that the psychical life may he 
profitably conceived as a bioloyical phenomenon (Erscheimuny), 
and the second, that in so far as we consider what is psychical 
from this point of view, we must look upon it as having a physical 
foundation and as being physically determined.* The comparison 


‘On ‘The Forms of Liquids,’ Popular Scientific Lectures. 

* See also footnote, p. 19. 

* This second point is discussed by the author in two new additions 
peculiar to the second edition, to be found on pp. 46 and 229-230 
respectively. In the first of these contexts we find that this dependence 
of the psychical on the physical is involved in Mach’s definition of what 
he means by a principle of Parallelism. Given that a leaf, as seen by 
the eye, is something psychical in so far as it is considered as dependent 
on the brain-process involved in the vision, whilst this brain-process 
itself is something physical in so far as the mutual relations of its 
elements are concerned, then the principle of Parallelism consists in the 
statement of the dependence of the first immediately presented group of 
elements—the visual sensations of the leaf—on the second group of 
elements—the brain-processes involved. 

On the other hand, we are told, on pp. 229-230, that the meaning of 
‘determination’ itself is only made intelligible to us through psycho- 
logical investigation. It is only through its life as an idea that a fact is 
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of the physical with the psychical from this new standpoint is 
carried on in the new chapter that follows on page 62, entitled 
‘ Physics and Biology, Causality and Teleology’. Here Mach uses 
the term ‘biological’ in its widest sense; and in contrasting the 
inorganic with the organic includes under the organic all psychical 
as well as all vital manifestations. The main results of Mach’s 
investigations are as follows: 1. There is no necessity for setting 
up a deep-going difference between investigations of a teleological 
and those of a causal kind. The former is good and useful in its 
place as an introductory to the latter. History has shown that 
this has been its true function. 2. By the causal idea Mach 
means no more than the concept of the dependence of phenomena, 
or rather, of their elemental characteristics on each other, and 
this he holds to be identical with the concept of ‘function’. In 
the ‘ Functionsbegriff’ Physics and Biology find a common work- 
ing-idea. 3. At the same time this causal or functional concept 
cannot be applied by Physics to the problems of Biology without 
first gathering richer meaning through a close study of these same 
problems. As a dynamical system an organism offers many 
peculiar features. The functioning of a steam-engine cannot be 
studied as a substitute for that of a living body. The former may, 
in a certain artificial way, be made to procure its own fuel and to 
keep itself warm by means of it, but these properties are possessed 
by organisms even in their smallest cells, and organisms in addi- 
tion can regenerate themselves through what they absorb, and 
grow and multiply. The physicist must, therefore, study Biology 
if he wishes to understand the full meaning of his own regulative 
concepts. 4. The teleoloyical idea may still be usefully employed 
in default of the functional in dealing with certain aspects of 
organic life where animistic conceptions still give the best avail- 
able descriptive statement. 5. What is, above all, needed to 
bring into line the study of the organic with that of the in- 
organic is the discovery within the realm of the inorganic of 
such fundamental psychical or rather vital properties as Memory 
and Association. Such functions as these proved common to both 
realms would be the starting-point of a new science dealing with 
the fundamental facts common both to the organic and the non- 
organic. So far nothing physical has been found to correspond to 
these psychical fundamentals of memory and association. The 
only hope of finding them lies in a study of the Physiology of the 
Senses, for here two forms of observation, the physical and the 


taken out of its isolation, brought into contact with other facts, and 
determined, through the demand made upon it, that it shall harmonise 
with these and not involve anything of the nature of a contradiction. 
Hence, if Psychology has to recognise the physical basis of psychical life, 
Physics has no less to recognise that the definite determination of the 
connexion of the eleme>ts with one another, which is its ideal, becomes 
first intelligible in the i.,ht of those very psychical connexions. Thus 
‘Psychology and Physics lend each other mutual support, and only in 
their union build up a complete science’ (p. 230). 
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psychological, come into mutual contact, and it is only through 
this mutual contact that such new facts as those proving the 
omnipresence of memory and association in some primitive form 
can possibly be forthcoming. In this last remark with which this 
chapter concludes we find an interesting commentary on the state- 
ment with which Mach opens his preface to the first edition, where 
he tells us that his repeated incursions as a physicist into Biology 
and Sense-Physiology was due to his deep persuasion that Science 
in general, and Physics in particular, must look to Biology, and 
especially to the Analysis of Sensations, for the next great step 
towards the elucidation of their funda:nental principles. 

A fourth new chapter is entitled ‘Sensation, Memory and Asso- 
ciation’. Here Mach reverts to this problem of an inorganic 
memory. Every physical event just as truly as every psychical 
event leaves behind it ineradicable traces. The physical traces 
are usually ignored, but this is only because of the abstract, 
schematic character of the physicist’s interest and observation. 
They exist none the less. {ideed it must be so, for the psychical 
and the physical differ only in their form of observation. Mach 
does not, however, consider that this argument can justify his 
inferring in a stone memory of the typically organic kind, 
memory, that is, which reproduces as well as retains. All he 
feels justified in concluding is that the inorganic leaves traces of 
its previous activity in its own structure and that this fact of 
physical retention is sufficient to prove that in the physical as 
well as in the psychical realm there can be no such thing as a 
convertible process. The slight advance which this chapter con- 
tributes to the theory of an inorganic memory is contained in 
these admissions. Mach sums them up when he says that 
considerations such as these should show that whilst we are still 
very far indeed from possessing a complete grasp of the meaning 
of memory in physical terms, it is yet by no means unattainable. 

The fifth and last in logical order of the new chapters is entitled 
‘The Will’.! Mach, like Avenarius, does not believe in a specific 
psychical causality but holds that all the phenomena of will pro- 
ceed from the action of forces which he calls physico-organic. 
His own theory of volition he states as follows: Sense-stimuli 
can be partly or wholly represented by memory-images. All 
memory-traces retained in the nervous system co-operate with 
the sensations in discharging, reinforcing, inhibiting or modifying 
reflexes. Volitional movement takes its rise under these conditions, 
and may be regarded, in principle at least, as a reflex movement 
modified by recollections. . . . The essential difference between 
a volitional and a reflex movement lies then in the fact that the 


1 Of the five added chapters this is the one that best accommodates 
itself to the order given it by Mach. It follows a chapter in which the 
term ‘will’ has been used in a way that renders further elucidation quite 
necessary. A very similar remark applies, though in a less degree, to 
the chapter on ‘Sensation, Memory and Association’. 
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determining-element in the former is found in the ideas (Vorstel- 
lungen) which anticipate the action. 

The larger part of this short chapter, which contains many 
interesting observations, is devoted to the vexed question of 
Innervation. Mach agrees on the whole with James’s peripheral 
theory of the origin of our sensations of effort, though he does not 
consider that this Theory has spoken the last word on the subject. 


From the point of view of the logical development of Mach’s 
thought, the guiding idea which animates and binds together 
these five added chapters, finds its natural origin and explanation 
in certain still more general ideas which are developed in the 
three ‘philosophical’ chapters which constituted the ‘general’ 
section in the first edition. 

If we want to picture Mach in his true light we must start 
from those words in the preface to the first edition in which he 
tells us that the work which this volume represents was under- 
taken in sole obedience to the lively desire he felt for self-instruc- 
tion.! That this is Mach’s true attitude is attested on the one 
hand by the generous recognition he is always ready to give to 
any one who succeeds in improving upon his own attempts, and 
on the other by his still more eager readiness to put fact before 
theory. With this eagerness to find out the truth is associated a 
corresponding ardour in developing and applying it when found. 

Our author had the great good fortune, as he puts it (see foot- 
note, p. 21), to come across Kant’s Prolegomena at the early age of 
fifteen. For two to three years after that date he pondered on 
the Diny an Sich, till on a bright summer’s day in the open 
country the thought suddenly flashed upon him that the Thing 
in Itself was after all a useless burden, a mere idle fiction. This 
was the turning point in Mach’s career. He had become con- 
vinced of three things :— 

1. That Science was one as the world was one (Monistic 
moment). 

2. That all metaphysical elements must be eliminated from 
scientific inquiry (Positivistic moment). 

3. That Science must be set on a sensualistic basis, seeing that 
the world itself was made up of sensations (Sensualistic moment). 

With the ardour of a young acolyte Mach set himself to apply 
his new-won insight to his own special province, Physics. The 
fight was long and strenuous (p. 21) and directed to the establish- 
ment of what we may fitly call a scientific monism. In cutting 
Physics loose from Metaphysics Mach’s object was not to make 
Physics a self-sufficient, abstract, isolated Science, but to make 
its foundations so broad that they should enable the physicist to 
pass from his own subject to any other, say Psychology, without 
passing away from his own basis. Only in this way, according 
to Mach, could the unity of Science be secured. Hence Mach is 


1 Of., also p. 52, § 7. 
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a anti-mechanical as he is anti-metaphysical. The molecular 
theory of Physics is to him a parochial, fach-limited substruc- 
ture which has to be forsaken so soon as the physicist sets foot 
within Psychology. Mach’s monism is neither metaphysical nor 
mechanical, but scientitic. It is a monism which asserts not that 
there is ove explanatory solution of the universe, but that there is 
only one set of facts, sensations or elements, and only one real 
problem, that of discovering the laws of their interconnexion. 

Mach is then first and foremost a scientific sensationalist. 
This creed is brought out clearly in the last chapter of the present 
volume which deals mainly with the topic of the adjustment of 
thought to sense. In the words that follow we have the pith 
of Mach’s belief : ‘The sense-apprehended fact is the point of 
departure and the goal of all the mental adjustments of the phy- 
sicist ’. His reasoning takes the following form :— 

The disparity between fact and expectation brings about a dis- 
turbance of mental equilibrium which can only be quieted by a 
renewed mental activity which aims at removing the disparity by 
adjusting thought to the freshly discovered nature of the object 
(p. 214, § 7). Thus all science aims at a conceptual representa- 
tion of sense-given facts, either to serve practical ends or to remove 
the sense of intellectual discomfort. Now unprejudiced reflexion 
teaches us that every such need, whether practical or theoretical, 
is satisfied so soon as our thoughts are able to copy completely the 
true likeness of the facts. This descriptive copying of the facts is 
thus the end or aim of Physics ; atoms, forces, laws only the means 
for lightening the supreme task of imitation, means whose worth 
reaches only so far as they can subserve this end (pp. 209-211). 

This process of adjustment of thought to sense has as its aim 
Description, and its method is that of Conceptual Reaction. We 
cannot explain the nature of things, we can only describe the 
various ways in which they affect one another.!. Thus we have 
learnt all we can of a natural event, say an earthquake, when our 
thought has so contrived to grasp the totality of the facts involved 
that its representation of these facts can be considered as a sub- 
stitute for the same. ‘The aim of thought is to describe the facts 
of sense-perception. In order to do so thoroughly it has frequently 
to eke itself out with representative symbols and equations; but 
these are only means to an end. 

Conceptual Reaction is virtually Mach’s substitute for Abstrac- 
tion, and is the name by which he designates the activity of 
thought in the descriptive interpretation of things. Such activity 
has two phases, one of concentration on certain sense- given 
elements, followed by an expansion-phase due to the fact that the 
effort of concentration brings the focussed sense-elements into 
contact with other sense-elements which extend and deepen its 
meaning. Mach compares this process of conception with that of 
a chemical reaction, as when a yellow or brown precipitate is 


' Of., especially § 16, pp. 224-228. 
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gained from an originally colourless solution of salt by means of 
a specific operation. ‘The concept of the physicist is a deter- 
minate activity of reaction which enriches a fact with new sensa- 
tional elements’ (p. 217). 

Turning now to the chapter entitled ‘The Main Points of View 
for the Investigation of the Senses ’ we find (p. 43) that this whole 
process of Adaptation of Thought to Sense as it takes place in 
Conceptual Reaction is guided by two important principles, the 
Principle of Continuity and the Principle of Sufficient Determina- 
tion or Sufficient Differentiation. The former has its roots in the 
still more fundamental principle of Economy, and represents the 
conservative tendency, whereby habits are formed, of repeating 
ventures once proved successful and of applying for the elucidation 
of the new such laws of connexion as have already established 
themselves in previous experience. The latter represents a ten- 
dency of adaptation kept in check by the conservative principle 
from which it branches. If the old cannot explain the new it 
must be modified until it can, but no further. All such modifica- 
tions, to be truly scientific, must be carried out in the spirit of this 
second principle. 

Now as applied to the analysis of sensations these principles 
can be carried out only in conjunction with the fundamental 
principle which regulates the connexion between the physical 
and the psychical, but at the same time it is they which give to 
the latter its specific form. As interpreted in the light of the 
principles of Continuity and Sufficient Differentiation the principle 
of Parallelism requires that each sensation should be invariably 
accompanied by one and the same nervous process, and further, 
that each observed change in sensation should be accompanied by 
a corresponding change in nervous process. Mach means very 
seriously with this principle and proposes to apply it both in 
Physics and Psychology as a working-hypothesis of enormous 
range and power. Thus suppose a sensation has been analysed 
psychologically into so many mutually independent elements, the 
principle leads us confidently to expect that the corresponding 
nervous process will admit of being analysed up in a precisely 
similar way. If again two psychical properties of a sensation, say 
the pitch and intensity of a tone, are psychically inseparable, we 
may rely on the corresponding nervous process presenting corre- 
sponding physical features similarly inseparable (see § 4, pp. 47, 

It is in the light of this principle, so understood, that we can 
perhaps best see the force of Mach’s introductory words in the 
preface to the first edition, words we have already alluded to. If 
the principle were true in the way suggested by Mach it would 
bring Physics and Psychology, through the medium of Sense- 
Physiology, into the closest possible touch. Given suflicient 
knowledge each would be continually suggesting by analogy 
principles and laws for the guidance of the other. It must also 
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be borne in mind that in the application of this principle Mach, 
like Avenarius, holds firm to the conviction that it is the physical 
which determines the psychical and not vice versd. Finally, the 
importance which Mach attaches to this principle, and its equally 
obvious importance to all physicists if true, readily explains the 
fact that, in connexion with the sensationalistic Grundanschauung 
which supports it, it is the dominating idea in the new material of 
this second edition. 

In the first chapter of this book, entitled ‘ Antimetaphysische 
Vorbemerkungen,’ we gain just that insight into Mach’s point of 
view which we require to complete the insight already gained. 
We see more clearly, in the first place, what Mach means by his 
scientific, sensationalistic monism and how he proposes to justify 
it. In g 10, pages 14, 15, we see this monism stated in the following 
form: Our perceptions, our images, our will, our feelings, in 
short the whole inner and outer world, are built up out of a small 
number of elements of the same kind (yleichartiyen Hlementen). 
This comprehensive statement is based on the following considera- 
tions. The constituents that enter into our trains of imagery are 
fundamentally the same as those that make up our sensations or 
perceptions,' what differs is only the form of association. Images 
in fact are not linked together after the same fashion as our 
sensations. Again, as all sensations pass gradually off into pain 
or pleasure, and as pain and pleasure make up the essential con- 
tent of all the so-called feelings, and as the will is itself a modified 
sensation of movement, we see that feelings and volitions are also 
at bottom sensations. All the psychical life is therefore funda- 
mentally sensational. And, finally, as the physical universe is 
made up of these very same elements, only considered in their 
varying relations to one another, we arrive at the monistic solution 
quoted above. 

Of the intimate nature of these sensation-elements we can 
know no more than what is sensationally given to us. Each 
element, indeed, in its ultimate sensational character apart from 
its special connexions with other elements is an element in itself 
(an sich); it has its own given nature which sensation accepts 
without idly questioning whence. It has been said that Mach’s 
‘facts’ are ‘relations’. This is true if by ‘facts’ we mean the 
data of scientific inquiry. It is not true if by ‘facts’ we mean 
the ultimate elements themselves as presented in sensation. 
These are not knowable relations, they are the ultimate un- 
analysable sense-elements between which these relations subsist. 
And yet Mach certainly does not conceive of these relations as 
superposed externally like a shifting network over the elements, 
but as concrete elements-in-relation varying their sensational 
appearance in some respect with each change in the relation. 
When he says of a colour that it is green in itself, he does not 
mean that the very same patch of green may not become in- 


1 Mach uses these two terms indifferently. 
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stantly yellow in the light of a sodium flame, but that wherever 
and whenever green is seen it presents itself as a sensationally- 
unanalysable-element-in-some-given-relation. Science must leave 
the unanalysable, elemental characteristic alone and apply itself 
solely to the analysable relations in which it stands to other 
elements in relation. ‘Colours, tones, spaces, durations .. . are 
for us the ultimate elements whose given inter-connexions we 
have to investigate.’ 

Mach’s monism is not a philosophical monism for the charmingly 
simple reason that he does not believe in the existence of any 
real metaphysical problem. Thus the old problem of the One 
Thing with its many qualities is the merest delusion. For the 
thing is one only as long as our purpose does not require us to 
consider it as multiple, and multiple only so long as our purpose 
does not require us to consider it as one. If we try to follow out 
the ¢wo purposes of thought together, which is like trying to move 
in two directions at once, we get our metaphysical problem, but 
only on a basis of self-contradiction (p. 5). So again the fiction 
of the thing in itself comes from our supposing that since we can 
abstract from this property or from that without destroying the 
relative permanence of the object, we may abstract from all its 
properties and still have something permanent left. 

All metaphysical conceptions then must go. The so-called 
material bodies are mere complexes of elements, whose apparent 
thinghood and independence can be easily explained. For out of 
the primitive web of phenomena what is relatively permanent 
slowly asserts itself in the process of mental growth, impresses 
itself upon the memory, and expresses itself in speech; and the 
first complexes to make themselves felt in this way are the so- 
called ‘bodies’. ‘Things’ have no scientific right of existence. 
It is the same with the ‘self’ or ego—‘ Das Ich ist unrettbar’ 
(p. 17). The Ego is a changing complex made up of two com- 
plexes: (1) Body, (2) Psychical States, which stand in constant 
relation to each other. 

We are left then with a purified scientific monism which is 
itself, like everything else, only justified in the light of a special 
end: the end of Science whose sole conceivable purpose is to 
give to man the completest possible information as to how he is 
to find his way about through the labyrinth of the universe (p. 26). 
If the end in view is merely practical, body and ego may be law- 
fully rehabilitated. They are convenient fictions, and in so far 
as they possess practical utility Mach feels tenderly towards 
them. Our author will bear with any dualistic view or with any 
other scientific fiction so long as it is held solely in the interests of 
practice. Within the practical sphere such views have permanent 
worth. Yet, and this is Mach’s last word, the worth of a theory 
is relative only to the interest which it subserves (p. 27). ‘No 
standpoint has absolute permanent value; each is important only 
in relation to a specific end.’ 
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With the exposition of his more general views in Natural Philo- 
sophy Mach couples a series of most original and most interesting 
analyses of a purely scientific kind. These deal solely with the 
sensations of sight and hearing, and with the spatial and temporal 
and motor sensations that go with them. 

The first of these analyses is entitled ‘The space sensations of 
the eye’. Visual sensations, we read, may be analysed into sensa- 
tions of colour and space-sensations (or sensations of form, though 
Mach does not use this term), for two objects may either agree in 
colour and differ in form, or else differ in colour and agree in form. 
Mach holds that our sensations of colour are chemically condi- 
tioned, whereas the sensations of space are mechanically conditioned. 
The former theory, according to which the light-vibrations are 
of the nature of chemical and not merely physical oscillations, 
presents this special feature of interest, that it is in apparent con- 
tradiction with Clerk-Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory. Mach’s 
treatment of space-sensations is especially interesting. The two 
main points emphasised in the earlier chapter devoted to this 
subject are: (1) that geometrical congruence does not imply 
physiological or optical similarity. The former is to a large 
extent a perception helped out by the understanding (Verstan- 
dessache), the latter a mere question of similarity in sensation. 
Our author considers that attention was originally attracted to 
the straight line as an object of geometrical inquiry through its 
physiological or optical simplicity rather than through its property 
of being the shortest distance between two points. Still the 
optical and the geometrical are very closely related, and there 
can be no truly scientific geometry which does not aim at doing 
justice to both aspects. The Greeks emphasised the one; the 
Hindus, in their principles of symmetry and similarity, emphasised 
the other. Modern science must emphasise both. 

The second main point in this chapter is the connexion of 
space-sensations with the motor apparatus of the eye. This 
apparatus is symmetrically adjusted for horizontal movements to 
left and right, but not so for vertical movements up and down, for 
in this latter case gravity aids the downward and impedes the 
upward movements. This fact of symmetry is of fundamental 
importance. For perfect symmetry means perfect optical con- 
gruence and the impossibility of making distinctions based on 
differences in sensation. Similar sensations are, in fact, connected 
with symmetrical motor functions. Thus whilst children are con- 
stantly confusing the letters b and d, p and q, they do not confuse 
b and p, d and q. The fact that we are able to distinguish 
between right and left with such precision Mach attributes to the 
original presence in the body, and brain in particular, of a very 
slight deviation from symmetry (asymmetric), sufficient however 
to secure our initial preference for left-handed or right-handed 
movements, as the case may be, the rest following according to 
the laws of use and disuse. In an interesting section, § 9, new to 
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the second edition, Mach gives evidence in support of his theory of 
an original ‘asymmetry’. Thus he had it on the authority of an 
old officer that troops marching through a snowstorm in the dead 
of night, deprived of all external landmarks, would in their en- 
deavour to keep straight ahead move in a circle of large radius, 
eventually returning to the same place from which they started. 

In a second equally instructive chapter, entitled ‘A Further 
Inquiry into Space-sensations,’ Mach connects the preceding 
results with a theory of Innervation (cf., p. 116). In this chapter 
Mach treats of space-sensations in conjunction with sensations of 
movement, and indeed treats more directly of the latter than of 
the former. His main thesis is the unconscious compensating 
movements of the eye in rotation, and of the whole body, indeed, 
when the body turns on its axis. In these compensating move- 
ments we find the reason, for instance, why external objects 
appear to keep still while we turn our heads round. In order 
to account for these compensating movements Mach postulates 
a central organ of innervation. As the net result of all his own 
researches and experiments our author considers that he is justified 
in concluding that every serisation of movement and space is 
reducible to one quality of sensation, the will to execute the 
movements of the eye, or the innervation itself. In a remarkable 
phrase, modified however in a second edition footnote, Mach tells 
us in fact that ‘The will to execute the movements of the eye, 
or the innervation, is the space-sensation itself’. It is not sur- 
prising thit Prof. Stumpf found these equations quite unthinkable. 
But we must remember that with Mach an act of will is simply a 
modified sensation of movement (c/., p. 12, § 2 and the chapters 
on the Will). 

In the chapter dealing with visual sensations (p. 125) Mach 
treats in detail a number of visual phenomena, especially those of 
monocular vision and perspective, and seeks to bring them under 
certain general physiological laws, mainly three in number, the 
law of Probability or Likelihood, the law of Parsimony,! and the 
law of Contrast.2, Mach also detects in these phenomena the 
presence of a principle of sensation closely analogous to that of 
the conservation of energy (cf., p. 135). 

It is natural that one who believes in space-sensations should 
also believe in time-sensations. Mach believes firmly in a specific 
sense of time. Two bars of music with the same rhythm, but 
completely different in sound, are at once recognised as having 
the same time-form, just as in the case of two spatial objects of 
different colour and similar form, the similarity of form is at once 
recognised. In each case we are dealing not with an affair of the 
understanding, but with an immediate sensation. We appreciate 
these time-sensations, according to Mach, in the form of the 
working of attention,—a strange theory which Mach supports by 
the very questionable assertion that to attention that is riveted 


' See pp. 137, 188, 142, 145. 2 Pp. 140, 141. 
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and strained time passes slowly, but quickly when the attention 
is only lightly engaged. Moreover, Mach seems to think that 
the maintenance of the blood-circulation might possibly be the 
physiological equivalent of this constantly experienced sensation 
of time. He gives striking examples in support of his thesis, but 
they are not convincing. Finally, he draws attention to the 
interesting fact that there is no such thing as symmetry in the 
province of rhythm and time. Thus two bars of music spatially 
symmetrical, as seen by the eyes, do not give any such feeling of 
symmetry when heard successively by the ear. 

In his treatment of tone-sensations, Mach accepts in the main 
the results of Helmholtz, and endeavours simply to complete his 
theory in certain respects.!. In particular Mach accepts in a 
modified form Helmholtz’s physiological explanation of the organ 
of Corti. The fact that the successive tones are not only different 
but are arranged in a continuous series suggests however that 
each tone is a mixture of two partial sensations, one clear, the 
other dull, the relative proportion of clear and dull in any tone 
depending on its vibrational value. In this way we secure a 
continuity among tones analogous‘ to that which obtains among 
colours. Again the fact that we can hear several tones together 
leads Mach to accept the suggestion of a Tone-space (Tonraun) in 
which these tones lie side by side. Finally, the fact that we can 
recognise as similar two intervals such as cg, c’g’, leads him to 
ascribe certain Zusatzfirbungen, or complementary colourings to 
each tone which would owe their origin to the susceptibility of 
each nerve-ending not only to its own specific rate of vibration 
but to vibration-rates that are multiples or sub-multiples of its 
own. 

In the work we have just been considering we have an excel- 
lent example of the working philosophy of a man of science. 
It is an attempt to consolidate through Philosophy the interests 
of Science, and that in two ways: (1) by purifying it of all that 
is metaphysical; (2) by bringing its various parts into fruitful 
contact with one another. It is based on the conviction that 
the facts we have to understand are the relations in which 
sense-phenomena stand to one another, the permanent relations 
existing between the elements of sense, and that there are no 
other facts or anything else capable of being understood. This 
being the case, the function of Philosophy consists solely in re- 
flecting critically upon the functions of Science and pointing out 
its sources of purity and strength. To be pure, the irrelevant must 
be weeded out, the irrelevant being just the metarelational, that is, 
the metaphysical. To be strong, the various scions of science, 
represented in last resort by the twin sciences of Physics and 
Psychology, must lend each other mutual aid. 

Now, there is something very salutary and bracing about an 
effort of this kind, and were it undertaken with a due recognition 


1 See especially § 21 and the last paragraph of § 17. 
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of its necessary limitations, it would stand for a great achieve- 
ment. At times the reader will imagine that his author has 
grasped the restriction well, for he is frequently asserting that his 
sole aim is to purify and unify Science so as to render it the most 
efficient and economical instrument possible. At other times we 
see quite as clearly that it is not only within the garden of Science 
that Metaphysics plays the part of a weed but that it is the 
absolute weed, the weed an sich; and that sensationalistic 
monism is by no means a mere useful hypothesis for enabling 
Physics and Psychology to share the fruit of each other’s labours 
but a self-evident Grundanschauuny, a substitute for all future 
metaphysic. 

And yet, though Mach does not himself see any difference 
between these two positions, the difference undoubtedly exists. 
As a general theory of scientific method Mach’s philosophy is 
excellent. Physics qud Physies, gud abstract science of modes of 
movement, has nothing to gain from good metaphysics and may 
be much hampered by bad metaphysics; hence the sooner it 
is demetaphysicised the better. Moreover, as a fruitful source 
of analogies Mach’s conception of the rigid parallelism between 
psychical and physical should, under good control, be scientifically 
most valuable, in the dim future at any rate, and none the less 
valuable, for being so rigidly conceived. Finally, the primacy 
which Mach assigns to the concrete sense-phenomena over the 
symbols through which we seek to understand them, or to adjust 
our thought to them, as Mach puts it, is excellent evidence of 
Mach’s soundness of method.! Indeed we might say a great deal 
more to justify Mach’s philosophy considered as a working theory 
of scientific method. He has felt the needs of his science and 
has seen how to supply them. 

Unfortunately there is still the other and the weaker side to 
consider. In performing its function as the Mentor of Science, 
Mach’s philosophy commits itself to the following statement 
which we hold to be fundamentally vicious and misleading: 
‘There is nothing anywhere save sensations and the relations 
between them’. And yet this is the keynote of the whole position 
which an unfeeling critic—much to the author’s amazement, who 
had hoped he was merely a physicist—stigmatised as sensational- 
istic, phenomenalistic, positivistic monism. We propose to focus 
our criticism on the one central aspect of sensationalistic monism. 

In the first place we must note that Mach’s reduction of the 
universe to a complex of sensations is effected in a most casual 
and threadbare manner. § 11 is a masterpiece from this point 
of view. There we find the intractable feelings, pleasure and 
pain, appropriated for the sensationalistic Theory on the sole 
ground that all sensations, as ordinarily understood, are able to 
pass gradually off into states of pleasure and pain; and all other 
feelings may, we read, be similarly appropriated, since every 


' Cf. also the excellent remarks on p. 217, § 9. 
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feeling is essentially a pleasure or a pain. The will again is itself 
a complex of sensations of movement modified by recollected 
images, these images being themselves modified sensations. 
Finally, the elements of the outer world are only our sensations 
considered in their relation to one another, so that the whole 
inner and outer world is just a mass of sensations and nothing 
more. 

But not only is the reduction most insufficient and unconvincing, 
it seems at first sight quite unnecessary. Mach repeatedly tells 
us that the sole thing Science can do is to investigate the laws 
according to which elements are related to each other, and that 
only metaphysicians with plenty of leisure will ever think of inquir- 
ing into the actual nature of these elements. That nature is 
given. Why then this inquiry whereby the nature of volition 
and the nature of feeling is reduced without more ado to the 
nature of sensation? Is not the nature of pain given as pain 
and the nature of volitional effort as volitional effort? And can- 
not the relations subsisting between two volitions or two pleasures 
be analysed just as fruitfully when their own nature is left to 
them as when they are first disfigured into sensations ? 

The reason for this inconsistency is not easy to trace. It seems 
probable, however, that Mach felt instinctively that it was only in 
sensation that the physical and the psychical really do come into 
obvious contact, and that it is only on the supposition that all 
psychical qualities are fundamentally sensational that any physicist 
would allow that both he and the psychologist had the same 
subject-matter, though differently viewed by each. 

With the qualitative differences in sensations Mach does not 
tamper. He allows a restricted number of these fundamental 
differences in quality (p. 15), and he is far indeed from aiming at 
reducing all sensations to more or less of one another so as to give 
the universe over to the mathematical physicist. Still it is hard 
to see why a volition or a pain should be more obviously reducible 
to sensational quality than the sensational varieties themselves 
to one fundamental sensation, say that of touch. In fact Mach’s 
whole sensationalistic position is merely stated, it is not explained, 
or even clearly described. The only light he gives us as to what 
he means by a sensation is when he tells us that sensations are 
the elements of the universe considered in their relation to the 
elements of the individual's body, and not in their relation with 
one another. 

But not only is there no attempt made to analyse the meaning 
of a sensation psychologically, but Mach has no Theory of Know- 
ledge. On page 208 we read these words: ‘ Considerations turn- 
ing on the Theory of Knowledge can indeed do no harm to any 
one, still . . . the physicist, for example, has no ground for allow. 
ing himself to be overmuch disturbed by such reflexions. Sharp- 
ness in observation and a happy instinct are very safe guides for 
him. His ideas, in so far as they prove inadequate, are best and 
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quickest set to rights by the facts themselves.’ Mach rigidly 
follows his own advice. His first happy instinct is to entirely 
identify the subject of experience with the empirical self. Thus 
on page 17, in an insertion new to the second edition, he alludes 
to the common belief that an experience without a subject is 
unthinkable, and argues against the prejudice on the ground that 
the Consciousness of Self may have many grades and be consti- 
tuted by the most haphazard medley of recollections; and he 
adds: ‘The subject is built up out of sensations and then reacts 
upon them’. Our sensations then, according to Mach, are the 
thinkers: they fulfil the functions usually attributed to the Ego 
or subject. 

This confusion between the Subject and the Self is so central a 
defect in non-metaphysical philosophies that it may be useful to 
consider it in some detail. 

That Mach is right in denying any fixed line of separation be- 
tween self and not-self cannot be doubted. The self may or may 
not include one’s own body, dress, property. In a sense all that 
affects the interests of the self ceases in so doing to be a not-self 
to it. But the subject that makes the distinction between the self 
and the not-self is surely qua subject, incapable of being an object 
at all. 

A green leaf is not exhausted by being analysed out into 
its properties and relations. Its distinctively sensational char- 
acter is not in any way explained by the process. We can ex- 
perience the greenness of a green leaf but we can never know its 
greenness. So we can analyse a pleasure when once we have 
experienced it, but we can never know a pleasure, we can only feel 
it. So a volition must be willed before it can be known, and 
what is known of a volition is not the volition as it is experienced. 
So the experience of the self may be analysed once it is there, 
but even when analysed it can only be seized on its relational 
side, not as an experience of the subject but as the object of a 
thinking experience of the subject. The subject that experiences 
is therefore not the self as it is known in contradistinction to the 
not-self. On the other hand it is surely no metaphysical agency 
in the old atomic sense, still less a mere postulate. Why not 
call it ‘the self experiencing,’ and allow that the deepest con- 
viction of what is meant by self must be gathered from this point 
of view. Mach would look upon this ‘self experiencing’ as an 
unknowable Thing in Itself. There seems to ine to be a happy 
vein of truth in this disparaging term. My knowledge of an ex- 
perience of mine can never be a substitute for that experience, for 
to experience is to enter into new relations and not to discover 
the meaning of relations already entered into.! The experience 
qué experience is therefore unknowable, but it is not unknowable 
in the sense of lying outside experience but only in the same 


' Except, of course, in so far as such discovery of meaning is entering 
into new relations. 
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sense that the blue sky I stare into is, gud sensation, unknowable. 
It is mentally unfathomable. If Mach considers the Ego as 
subject to be a mere metaphysical bubble, so then are the sen- 
sations, and so, too, the world which is built up out of them. 

And indeed we find Mach adopting some such view as the 
above when he comes to speak of sensations in themselves. These 
are his words: ‘ ... All forms, colours, etc., are in themselves 
one and the same (gleichartiy), in themselves they are neither 
psychical nor physical’. The meaning ascribed-above to ‘ gleich- 
artig’ is gathered from another expression in the same section, 
when he says that the elements ‘are always the same (dieselben), 
and of one kind only (nur von einerlei Art), presenting themselves 
now as physical elements, now as psychical elements, according 
to the kind of connexion in which they appear’ (§ 3, p. 46). These 
elements in themselves, which are neither physical nor psychical, 
must surely be the sensational experience itself qud sensational 
experience, an experience which admits as little of a psychological 
explanation as it does of a physical explanation. 

Mach’s sensationalism then, in so far as it is metarelational, is 
a tacit recognition of the rights of metaphysics, and above all of 
the necessity of a searching Theory of Knowledge. A Nachbemer- 
kung to this effect would have been very welcome. Still a re- 
viewer's last word on this excellent book must be one of gratitude 
and appreciation. There is no reason whatsoever, on the appear- 
ance of this second edition, for modifying in any way Prof. Stumpf’s 
verdict when in his notice of the first edition, fourteen years ago, 
he described it as highly original, stimulating and instructive ; or 
indeed that of Prof. James, who referred to it as a work of genius. 
Perhaps however it would be truer to call it the work of a genius. 


W. R. Boyce Gtinson. 
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An Essay on Personality as a Philosophic Principle. By the Rev. 
Witrrip Ricumonp, M.A. London: Edward Arnold, 1900. Pp. 
x1x., 219. 


THis is a delightfully written book. The author has realised the inten- 
tion, with which we may doubtless credit him, of presenting to the 
general educated public an attractive and readable treatment of a 
philosophic theme. Mr. Richmond disclaims any purpose of establishing 
a philosophic conclusion, his concern being rather with the illustration 
of a certain aspect of experience as a leading philosophic principle. His 
object, he tells us, is “to present a certain aspect of experience in such 
a way as to secure that it may be entertained as a philosophical principle, 
a principle to be hereafter justified and established”. This purpose he 
carries out by showing how the principle which he calls “ Personality,” 
can be developed for the interpretation of experience. ‘“ Experience is 
the beginning and the end of philosophy.” To define it completely is 
the end; but the end will be missed if any essential element of experi- 
ence be disregarded at the beginning, .e., if at the beginning we mean 
by experience less than experience is. ‘“ What, then, is the experience 
which gives the utmost meaning to experience, the reality which is pre- 
eminently real? We may answer in a word—personality.” The next 
step is to settle the meaning of that word. ‘Through an interesting dis- 
cussion of its use in the history of language, the author leads up to the 
conclusion “that the word ‘ personal’ is only rightly applied to any feel- 
ing of the individual when the feeling is a consciousness of relation to 
another person,” and thence, somewhat steeply, to the suggestion “ that 
personality in the individual is the capacity for society, fellowship, com- 
munion”. Having thus, apparently, taken the position by assault, and 
defined his opposition to “modern philosophical literature” in which 
“personality is assumed to be essentially individual, essentially limited,” 
Mr. Richmond proceeds to defend his definition with an ability which 
makes one regret that he did not turn his argument to more convincing 
effect by establishing the principle of fellowship at the end instead of 
stating it at the beginning of chapter iii—by dialectical development of the 
current view rather than by direct contradiction of it. Our author does 
not deny individuality as a fact of experience, and, therefore, we may 
assume that he allows it to stand as a philosophic principle. All his 
clearly conceived and excellently phrased arguments in illustration of his 
definition might be equally well directed to show that individuality for 
its development requires communion with its world—-the Self with the 
Not Self—through the whole gamut of volition, intellect and emotion. 
Thus the individual self, in the very concentration of his selfness as a 
centre of energy seeking development, is also a centre of action passing 
outside his limits continually, to use, to understand, and to serve the 
collective life, perfect unity with which must be conceived as the ultimate 
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limit of self-development for each self and all selves concurrently. The 
principle of fellowship, understood of course in the widest sense, includ- 
ing all things both great and small, could in this way be shown to be 
the principle of the development of individuality. Self-development and 
self-surrender, in the full understanding of the meaning of each, appear 
thus as opposite sides of the shield. 

Now Mr. Richmond’s proposal as to the use of the word “ personality,” 
taken with his argument for it, amounts to distinguishing the personality 
of the self as a capacity for fellowship from its sheer individuality. Alto- 
gether contrast not connexion seems to be their relation in his view. The 
other way would be to discover this capacity for fellowship as implied in 
the capacity for individual development. Of course the emphasis on 
“ fellowship ” is apt to suggest rather too exclusively communion with our 
peers, 7.¢., human society, and our author, though he admits, does certainly 
somewhat ignore, the non-human element in that communing with the 
external world whichis our life. This, however, is a minor point of criticism, 
affecting the line of illustration chosen and not the principle. The real 
point at issue is whether it is allowable to use such a word as ‘“ person- 
ality” with such a host of question-begging possibilities in a sense which 
omits one-half of its ordinary contemporary meaning. Taking account 
of all its associations, past and present, the word suggests the insided- 
ness of the individual self, even more forcibly than his outsidedness in 
converse with others ; though it is true that in speaking of a person as 
having “ personality ’’ we seem to lay stress on his capacity for express- 
ing his individuality in relation to others rather than on his socially 
quiescent individuality per se. If all this be so, a definition to the fol- 
lowing effect may be suggested. Personality means: Individuality ex- 
pressing itself, in apprehending its world and adapting itself to its 
world, feeling, knowing, using, serving, loving it. 

The onesidedness of his definition does not prevent Mr. Richmond 
from developing in a most interesting and instructive manner the truth 
that personal experience, even in the above concrete sense of the word, 
is in all its details essentially a converse with others—things and persons. 
In this converse we find alike (1) our first notion of reality as * that 
which is other than ourselves and only as other than ourselves enables 
us to identify ourselves with it,” (2) our test of reality in “the ex- 
perience of the ordinary man” as “part and parcel of the experience of 
mankind,” and (3) our crowning conception of “the ultimate reality of 
the Universe of Knowledge and Existence ” as “itself the inspiration and 
the source of the communion of knowledge which actually subsists be- 
tween mind and mind when man knows his fellow-man.” He traces the 
action of this principle of communion through the whole range of life, 
volitional and emotional as well as intellectual. It would not be fair to 
this excellent analysis to attempt a brief summary of it. Let it suftice 
to indicate its social tendency in reference to the sphere of emotion. 
“ Every individual carries with him, as part of himself, the consciousness 
of a collective mind in the society to which he belongs.” Then having 
specified some of the ways in which this shows itself, he goes on to say: 
“These are but vague and fragmentary indications of the inmost deep- 
seated principle of personal life, that which makes sympathy in some 
degree the need of all men and self-devotion the one commanding need 
of the best.” And again, in treating of the religious emotion, having 
shown how the supreme satisfaction of conscience and intellect become 
elements in it, he goes on to characterise it finally thus: “This is the 
supreme example of emotion as the delight in self-surrender ; it is the 
emotion in which we dwell upon this delight in self-surrender itself as 
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the life in us of the Spirit of self-surrender, giving Himself to us by 
giving it to us, as an endowment of our nature, to give ourselves to 
Him.” 

Suggestive and stimulating as are all these chapters in the second 
part-—the bulk—of the book, it does seem that the attenuated definition 
of the principle of personality at the start detracts from, tnough it does 
not destroy, the concrete fulness of the interpretation of experience by 
it. But it may be that we strike here on a real difference of opinion as 
to a fact of intuition. Mr. Richmond, perhaps, would not admit that the 
pure insidedness of a person, and even the mere principle of insidedness, 
as opposed to the outsidedness of personality in his sense, plays the 
large part in the development of experience, collective no less than 
individual, which some would assign to it. The human need for solitude 
as supplementary to society, and hardly less essential, has left its mark 
on the history of mankind. It is noteworthy, too, that the more sociable 
a person is with his fellows, the more disposed is he to enjoy tracts of 
solitude: certainly it is not the most sociable races that are the most 
continuously gregarious. Probably the capacities and therefore the 
desires for self-communing and for fellowship rise and fall together in 
proportion to the vigour of the personality in which they occur. It is 
certain that life becomes as much dwarfed to those who live more as to 
those who live less than a certain amount in the presence of their 
fellows. Non-human nature claims our attention, and claims it un- 
divided and self-reliant. We claim it no less for ourselves to be alone 
with the thickly springing train of our thoughts and schemes and 
fancies. It is not only that we are interested in the particular self which 
may be conceived as the summary of our personal evolution historically 
consisting in a certain perspective as well as limitations. Our more 
wholesome concern is rather with the activity in itself of the universal 
self in us which, though it refers to the collective consciousness as the 
warrant of reality in its own experiences, and knows itself as a part in 
that whole, at the same time aspires to be its own judge and to make 
the whole its own. This individualism of the individual self, based deep 
on a sense of alJness in each, is apt to be lost sight of and perhaps 
starved by too inuch insistence or collectivism. Yet it seems difficult 
to doubt that the progress of the race has depended as much on the self- 
assertion of the individual in the higher as on his self-denial in the lower 
sense. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that Mr. Richmond has given us an 
essay on fellowship as the principle of development in experience which 
well repays perusal and is remarkably pleasant to read. 

SopHIE Bryant. 


From Comte to Benjamin Kidd: the Appeal to Biology or Evolution 
for Human Guidance. By Roperr Macktinrosu, B.D. Edin., M.A., 
B.D. Glas., Professor at Lancashire Independent College. London: 
Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. 
Pp. xxii., 287. 


The object of Dr. Mackintosh’s book is to examine the claims of 
Sociology (as conceived by Comte and his successors) to determine the 
principles of human conduct; and, inasmuch as the distinctive feature of 
the science, ‘or the alleged science,” of sociology consists in its con- 
nexion with biology, the argument is in substance, as the sub-title 
suggests, an examination of “the appeal to Biology and Evolution for 
human guidance”. For this purpose Dr. Mackintosh subjects to a critical 
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scrutiny the doctrines of Comte, Spencer and Stephen, Bagehot and 
Ritchie, Alexander, Huxley, Drummond, Sutherland and Kidd. There 
are also chapters upon the ‘ Metaphysics of Natural Selection,” and upon 
Weismann’s theories. Dr. Mackintosh has not much difficulty in show- 
ing that biological moralists speak with many and conflicting voices, and 
that much that passes for scientific ethics is metaphor and uncritical 
analogy. The substance of his criticism is contained in the following 
summary: “ The one attempt to give authority to biology as a guide for 
human conduct is the doctrine of evolution. The only accredited theory 
of naturalistic evolution is natural selection. And it does not, it cannot, 
apply where reason is at work.” He is therefore altogether out of 
sympathy with the efforts that Prof. Ritchie, for instance, has made 
to reconcile idealism with evolutionary ethics. Are we to conclude that 
evolution does not in any sense apply to moral ideas? That moral 
ideas are the result of development is a position accepted by idealists 
and naturalists alike, and it is implicitly (in not too many passages 
recognised by Dr. Mackintosh. But he has not himself attempted to 
account for the evolution of morality ; he scarcely suggests that there is 
any problem at all. It is, in fact, very difficult to extract a constructive 
theory of ethics out of Dr. Mackintosh’s book; his criticisms of evolu- 
tionary ethics are sufficiently shrewd and to the point : but the impres- 
sion left on the reader is not merely that the application of the idea of 
development to ethical conceptions has been badly done, but that it does 
not need to be done, or even does not admit of being done. As Dr. 
Mackintosh himself says, “all is not done when we recognise the im- 
portance of reason and will. We are not at the end of social philosophy. 
We are only at the beginning of a better start.” He goes on to say (much 
in the same way as he has already criticised the dualism of Huxley's 
lecture on “Evolution and Ethics”) that “reason is the fulfilment” (as 
well as the transformation) “ of nature” ; but this is not in itself an answer 
to the problem which moralists like Profs. Ritchie and Alexander 
have in view. In short, Dr. Mackintosh’s criticism is too wholesale to 
be thoroughly satisfactory: a little more discrimination and a little 
more inclination to recognise a problem to be solved, would have given 
greater weight to the criticism. 

A fuller recognition of the elements of value in the conceptions of the 
social organism and natural selection as applied to ethics would also have 
helped the argument. All that Dr. Mackintosh says on this point is 
rather vague: the two suggestions that he credits to ‘naturalistic’ 
ethics are, that society is an organism, and that struggle is an indispens- 
able element in human life; but he is inclined to reduce these truths to 
a form which really owes nothing to biology. Both truths, in one 
sense as old as moral and social speculation, have acquired an added 
significance from biological research, and the question is, Can any of 
this added significance be transferred to moral ideas? The uncritical 
use of biological analogies was bound to provoke a reaction, but may it 
not go too far? Dr. Mackintosh, like M. Tarde and Mr. Baldwin, goes 
the length of rejecting the analogy altogether: is not this to empty 
the child with the bath? Dr. Mackintosh is always effective when he is 
dealing with the pseudo-scientific conceptions that beset popular ethics, 
but Mr. Kidd’s misuse of “the appeal to biology and evolution for human 
guidance” is not conclusive against the appeal itself: Dr. Mackintosh 
has not attempted to winnow the chaff from the grain. 

Lastly, the criticism, as Dr. Mackintosh admits, is mainly destructive : 
the doctrines of evolutionary ethics are tried by tests of consistency and 
appropriateness, with the result, apparently, that natural science has not 
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given us any authoritative guidance, Lut has merely suggested “ parables 
to the moral judgment”. “'These formal and logical tests pretty well clear 
the ground. A remainder of our theories, however, is overthrown (fourthly) 
by the final test, by the touchstone of the moral consciousness. Posi- 
tively our argument can hardly be said to go beyond this point, that if 
biological clues are to afford guidance for human conduct, they must be 
supplemented by clearer moral and religious light, and in philosophy 
by some scheme of metaphysical evolutionism, marking a transition, 
perhaps, from Darwin to Hegel. Dr. Mackintosh’s point of view 
—which he admits is an assumption needing a justification that can 
be given, “but not here”—is never made explicit: we are afforded 
no further revelation of moral authority than is contained in some- 
what vague and uncertain references to ‘conscience’ and to ideal 
evolutionism. Dr. Mackintosh does not develop the rival philosophy of 
evolutionism on the ground of mutual incompatibility ; but we are led to 
infer that “not very much in the way of doginatic sociology ” is to be ex- 
pected from “the new social philosophy, if it follows these lines”. “The 
general programme formulated by wise teachers will be notably vague. 
That will not matter greatly. The wise social philosopher will not claim 
that the one fount of wisdom for men or societies is the fountain which 
he has enclosed. Ethics proper will be among his data. He will re- 
nounce as fraudulent and absurd the attempt to deduce ethics from 
schemes of physical or even of biological evolution.” It is certainly 
one great lesson of evolution that no statements as to the details of 
morality can be final: duties change, but not duty. On what are we 
to fall back for practical guidance? Apparently on ‘conscience,’ as in- 
formed by the Christian religion. But till the authoritativeness and 
sufficiency of this guide is established, it remains a ‘ prejudice,’ and Dr. 
Mackintosh should either have made his point of view valid, or kept it 
severely out of the argument. ‘Taken as a whole, therefore, Dr. Mackin- 
tosh’s argument cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory or decisive : 
on the other hand, it is full of acute and alert criticism. The style is. 
perhaps, more suited to a lecture-room than to a philosophical treatise, 
It is animated, but it is also rather jerky; and at times the points are a 
little rough and random: ‘Can Science, as applied to physical nature, 
really guarantee the world against moral paralysis ?” is, for instance, a 
more rhetorical than relevant question. Expressions like ‘ Darwinise,’ 
‘biologise,’ and tie like are rather too frequent: and there is a clerical 
error on page 90. It should be observed that Dr. Mackintosh’s book is 
the outcome of lectures given to a class in Sociology at Lancashire 
College. Shortcomings of arguments or style are no doubt largely due 
to this circumstance. The lectures were well worth a larger audience, 
and have made a book that is well worth reading, more especially by those 
who have accepted Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution as a new and authorita- 
tive revelation. 
Sripney Batt. 


Knowledge, Belief and Certitude. By FrepericK Storrs TURNER, 
B.A. Lond. Pp. viii, 479. 


This book is to some extent recommended, and to some extent marred, 
by being ¢he work, apparently, not of a trained student of philosophy 
but of one who turns to philosophy for the answer to a special question. 
The author is singularly free from partisanship, but on the other hand 
he often, for the mere pleasure of the thing, gives us brief accounts and 
criticisms of previous philosophers, which contain nothing particularly 
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new and do not perceptibly further his argument; a more disciplined 
delight in philosophising would have produced a better book. All 
credit is due to the author’s intellectual honesty and carefulness ; but 
the conclusions do not seem to mark any advance on previous specu- 
lations, and the inquiry is too often vitiated by a recurrence to the 
position of common sense in face of metaphysical difficulties. 

Mr. Turner begins his inquiry free from every prejudice or assumption 
save this, that ‘we have some certain knowledge which we believe to be 
true’. Knowledge is provisionally distinguished from belief as the in- 
dependent from the dependent, the intuitive from the inferential; but 
the main thesis of the book is that our supposed knowledge turns out 
on examination to be no better than belief. Knowledge, we are told, 
rests on three given certitudes—the self, other selves, and a real world. 
These certitudes are distinguished from knowledge by the fact that they 
are not the result of thinking and reasoning: thus knowledge rests on 
something outside itself, and is, therefore, not independent. But the 
distinction of these certitudes from knowledge is very questionable, and 
Mr. Turner’s conclusion, so far as it rests on this basis, seems unjustified. 
He proceeds to examine in detail the knowledge contained in science, 
psychology and philosophy. He points out with some force the in- 
adequacy of certain distinctions which have been drawn between science 
and unscientific knowledge, and concludes that it is safer to speak of 
sciences than of science. He shows the difficulty of assigning to logic 
and ethics their place in the scheme of the sciences, while he refuses to 
class psychology as a science at all, and calls it a study preliminary to 
philosophy. Two of Mr. Turner’s criticisms in this part of the book 
are of some importance. He criticises Dr. Shadworth Hodgson’s psycho- 
logical analysis as unreal, objecting particularly to the withdrawal of the 
idea of self from the analysandum ; and on similar grounds he criticises 
Wundt’s conception of a universal experience, in which I am not dis- 
tinguished from you, nor subject from object. 

From the inadequacy of science to account for its first principles, such 
as matter and force, and from the fact that men have never yet come to 
an agreement on even the most fundamental questions of psychology, Mr. 
Turner concludes that abstract knowledge is never absolute. In language 
which places him alongside of such writers as Lotze and Prof. Miinster- 
berg, but which verges even more closely on a merely empirical view of 
knowledge, he declares in favour of ‘real knowledge,’ in which the object 
is no longer viewed in abstraction from the subject and from other objects 
—the knowledge which is embodied in action, and expresses itself in 
morality, art, religion, and philosophy, rather than in science. This is an 
important conclusion, and is fairly well supported by Mr. Turner, though 
not proved with complete cogency. One cannot but feel it to be an 
anticlimax when the author states, as his final conclusion, that know- 
ledge is belief. The definition of knowledge as ‘belief in the infinite 
Reality ’ does not take us much further, for Mr. Turner will not commit 
himself as to the nature of this Reality. His final conclusion is only a 
confession, which few would care to dispute, of the non-absoluteness of 


our knowledge. 
W. D. Ross. 


Imitation in Education : Its Nature, Scope and Significance. By J. N. 
Deaut, A.M. The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 103. 


WE are sorry we cannot speak in high terms of this number of the 
“Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and 
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Education”. ‘The author means well, and with the conclusion he would 
enforce we are in general agreement. That conclusion is stated at the 
end of the book, and the essence of it is in the words: “The imitative 
method of learning discloses the vanity and the inanity of requiring the 
child to invent and rediscover what the race has already invented or dis- 
covered”. The “ heuristic ” method is, doubtless, by some of its advocates 
pushed to an extreme length, and so pushed, is based on a very inadequate 
analysis of the mental processes of the child. But whether it should 
be generally supplanted by “the imitative method” depends upon the 
sense in which “imitation” is used. And here Mr. Deahl leaves us in 
the dark. He begins by telling us that “this paper does not pretend 
to analyse psychologically the process by which one person influences 
the conduct of another,” where it appears that “imitation” is very 
limited in scope. On page 93, however, and in other places, he apparently 
uses the term in the wide sense adopted by Prof. M. Baldwin, in which 
a repeated action is an imitation of a similar action already performed 
by the same individual. Elsewhere imitation is of material in- 
animate objects (cf. p. 29). Again, as all production is either imitative 
or original, and as “ an absolutely original work must consist in some- 
thing which can be likened to no other thing that existed previously,” it 
would follow that everything man does must be imitative, and if this is 
the case there seems no reason for advocating an appeal to imitation. 

Further, on page 9 we are told that there are two kinds of imitation— 
instinctive and intelligent, of which the former may be called imitation 
‘only from the objective point of view”. The only true imitation is 
subjective—i.e., purposive and intentional. Of course this is not adhered 
to in the subsequent discussion. Moreover, in the Questionnaires, 
which apparently form the excuse for the book, we have stress laid 
on agreements found between III., which is entirely “ subjective,” 
and IV., which is essentially “ objective” in its reference. Agreement 
between these as close as is shown on page 64 would tend to prove 
that unconscious imitation of their instructors by young people pre- 
paring to be teachers is practically non-existent. To those who know 
anything of the work of training teachers this is absurd. Indeed, the 
stating in percentages how much a teacher owes to imitation of various 
models strikes one as simply preposterous and worthless. We quite 
agree with the author that “none of the evidence in this paper, or all 
taken together, is thought to be sufficient to demonstrate anything” 
(p. 60). And so far as the evidence adduced is “ probable,” the proba- 
bility is only in points which were commonplaces to Plato, and which 
these and similar inquiries show no signs of making more definite. 

Mr. Deahl’s general competence in literary matters may be gauged 
by the fact that he misspells Spenser’s name each time he mentions it, 
whilst the following extract speaks for itself: “ Mr. Edward Dowden 
saw two of the Literary Portraits of Sainte-Beuve side by side in a 
picture gallery ” (p. 12). 

J. WELTON. 


The Soul of a Christian: A Study in the Religious Experience. By 
FRANK GRANGER. London: Methuen, 1900. Pp. ix., 303. 


Prof. Granger has produced a very remarkable book which cannot receive 
in this journal all the notice it deserves, because its interest is much 
more religious than philosophical. Its object is to study the psychology 
of Christian religious experience. The titles of some of the chapters 
—“Kestasy,” “Visions and Voices,” ‘*Symbol and Ritual,’ “ Prophecy 
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and Inspiration ”—show the general nature of the topics that are treated. 
As a rule such matters have hitherto been dealt with by two opposite 
classes of persons—the mere sceptics and the merely devout. As an 
example of sceptical treatment Lombroso groups together St. Francis of 
Assisi, Luther and Savonarola as religious lunatics; while the literature 
of devotion is generally dominated by an undiscriminating reverence and 
the wish to edify. Prof. Granger has not only that spirit of devotion dashed 
with mysticism which is essential for full sympathy with his subject ; he 
also possesses the philosophic training and disinterested curiosity of the 
true inquirer. Moreover, he is fortunate in having at his disposal the 
result of recent researches in hysteria and hypnotism. For want of 
this knowledge no earlier writer could possibly have understood the 
subject so as to separate genuine religious experience from the acci- 
dental pathologic phenomena which so often accompany it. The book 
has probably too great a leaning to mysticism to command general 
assent; but it is full of acute remarks and interesting psychological 
analyses; we may instance what is said about the psychology of 
religious persecution. Sometimes we think Prof. Granger is rather 
hard on the average man. If people lose their interest in the arts and 
poetry, “nothing remains but to tread the earth for the rest of their 
tale of years, phantoms in the guise of men”. This sounds rather 
like preciosity. What about the working-man ? 


Psychological Studies. By H. Gaur. No. i., July, 1900. Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; published by the Author. Pp. v., 175. Price, $2.00. 


A collection of six essays on psychological and physiological topics. The 
first paper deals with Our Nervous System and Its Uses, and is freely 
illustrated by microphotographs. A catalogue of lantern-slides for 
lecture use in the histology, physiology and psychology of the nervous 
system is appended to the volume; the slides can be purchased from the 
author. The second paper, on the Psychology of Advertising, concludes 
that “a plain statement in relevant words of the firm or name with the 
article, and in some permanent trade-mark form, is on the whole most 
effective for attention”. The effect is increased by a relevant cut. “A 
simple statement of age and experience, with any genuine evidences of 
fair-dealing and of approval, seems the best means of supplying the 
buyer’s desire for experience.” The third paper gives the vocabularies 
of three children of one family, to two and a half years of age. The 
vocabulary of an average two-year-old child is 700 words ; that of a child 
of two and a half, 1,400. A child uses 50 to 65 per cent. of its entire 
vocabulary on any one day. The fourth paper (by R. W. Tallman, with 
postscript by H. Gale) analyses the taste and smell elements of a number 
of ordinary articles of food. ‘“ The nitrogenous group of the proteids, the 
group of the fats, and the starch among the carbo-hydrates give us no 
taste ; the dextrine and sugars of the carbo-hydrates give us the sensa- 
tion of sweetness ; the vegetable acids give us sour; and the mineral 
salts give us salt.” ‘A Case of Alleged Loss of Personal Identity’ has 
already been printed in abstract in the Proc. S. P. R.; and ‘ Psychical 
Research in American Universities’ has also appeared in part in the 
same journal. Interesting is the author’s confession in the Preface: 
“A chance copy of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
aroused a real interest during my Sophomore year in College, when we 
had no intellectual interests except shielding ourselves from the dis- 
ciplinary pricks”. Something must have been seriously wrong either 
with Sophomore or with College ! 
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An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. By Davi Hume, 
Chicago : The Open Court Publ. Co., 1900. Pp. xxviii., 180. Price, 
25 ¢.; 1s. 6d.- 

Eros and Psyche, a Fairy Tale of Ancient Greece. Retold after Apuleius. 
By P. Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publ. Co., 1900. Pp. 
xvii., 99. Price, $1.50; 7s. 6d. 

Whence and Whither. An Enquiry into the Nature of the Soul, Its Origin 
and Its Destiny. By. P. Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publ. 
Co., 1900. Pp. viii., 188, Price, 28 c. ; 1s. 6d. 


The Enquiry is a reprint from the edition of 1777. The volume contains 
further Hume’s autobiography, the letter from Adam Smith to Strahan, 
usually prefixed to the History of Hngland, and a reproduction of the 
portrait by Ramsay. The book is of handy size and well printed; it 
should have a wide circulation. 

Dr. Carus has prepared a readable translation of the Eros and Psyche. 
The volume, however, finds its justification rather in the reproductions 
of Paul Thumann’s pictures than in the translation itself. 

The three questions of the same author, Whence and Whither, are 
answered as follows. The nature of the soul is the soul’s being as a 
system of sentient symbols. As to its Whence, “ we are the continuation 
of the soul-life under whose parentage and general care we have taken 
our start, and represent the sum total of the endeavours of our ancestry 
since times immemorial”. Finally, when we have learned to recognise 
the intimate interconnexion of our selves with the life of the distant 
past as well as with the life of the ages to come, we “ breathe the air of 
immortality. Our souls have risen into the domain of the superindividual 
life; . . . deity has become incarnate.” 


New Psychology. By J. P. Gorpy. Seventh Edition. New York: 
Hinds & Noble, 1900. Pp. x., 402. Price, $1.25. 


Prof. Gordy’s book has nothing to do with the ‘new psychology,’ techni- 
cally so-called, but is rather (as the publishers put it) a series of “ familiar 
talks to teachers and parents on the successful teaching and rearing of 
the young”. Itis written in a chatty and topical way, appealing as 
occasion arises to physiology, psychology, logic, metaphysics and the 
history and theory of education. There are forty-two ‘ Lessons,’ each 
with its appropriate set of Questions. The work is, perhaps, as good 
an introduction to serious study for teachers and child-psychologists 
as we have; its merit is attested by the fact that it has run into seven 
editions since 1898. 


The Divine Pedigree of Man ; or, the Testimony of Evolution and Psy- 
chology to the Fatherhood of God. By. T. J. Hupson. London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 379. 


This book is a queer compound of psychology, biology, philosophy of 
religion and hypnotic science. It is written with boundless self-confidence 
and unsparing contempt for the agnostics and atheists who have the 
misfortune to differ from the writer. The fundamental proposition of 
the work is psychological, that man is gifted with two minds; one 
objective ; the other, subjective. The chief endowment of the former is 
inductive reasoning, while the latter has deductive reasoning and most 
of the other psychic faculties, but has the remarkable limitation of being 
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controlled by hypnotic suggestion. It is only fair to Mr. Hudson to say 
that whatever philosophic faults may be alleged against him, want of 
coherence is not one of them. His whole system stands very neatly 
upon his fundamental proposition. But this makes it unnecessary to 
criticise the details of the system. For nothing will induce us to accept 
his summary bisection of the human mind. 


L’ Imagination et les mathématiques selon Descartes. Par P. Boutrovx, 
licencié és lettres. Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Uni- 
versité de Paris, No. x. Paris: Alcan, 1900. Pp. 45. 


This volume contains a careful exposition of Descartes’ doctrine on the 
subject dealt with, but abstains from all criticisms ; the many objections 
to the doctrine are not mentioned, and some, at least, seem not to be 
perceived. The difficult questions as to the Cartesian meaning of imagi- 
nation are left untouched. The work has as motto a quotation from the 
tegulx to the effect that the intellect alone can perceive truth, but that 
it is well to assist it by means of imagination, senses and memory. This 
thesis is amplified in the text. Descartes aimed at restricting the use of 
imagination in mathematics, but regarded it, nevertheless, as in some 
degree an indispensable auxiliary. M. Boutroux divides his discussion 
into two parts, the first on the principles of mathematical knowledge, 
the second on mathematical demonstration. In the first part, it is 
pointed out that, though knowledge requires ideas, not images, yet 
imagination is useful, not only in Geometry, but also in Algebra, from 
which Descartes excluded every notion not capable of representation 
by an image. In the second part, it is pointed out, to begin with, that 
Descartes asserts not only that the triangle can be conceived, but also 
that its properties can be proved, without the help of imagination or 
the senses (p. 13). But demonstration, being regarded as a practical 
method of arriving at new truths, may be pursued by whatever method 
is most convenient, and practically it is easier to employ the imagination 
to some extent. M. Boutroux proceeds to remark (p. 15) that imagina- 
tion always intervenes in deduction, since this operation takes time. This 
view seems irreconcilable with the previous view as to the demonstra- 
bility by the pure understanding of the properties of the triangle. It 
seems also searcely possible to hold, as he does, that imagination is 
essentially to be distinguished from the understanding by the fact that 
the former, but not the latter, acts in time. For the imagination is a part 
of the body, situated in the brain (Regulzx, xii.), which is surely part of 
its essential difference from the understanding. M. Boutroux points out 
that Algebra, for Descartes, has to borrow its definitions and axioms 
from Geometry, and in this way makes use of imagination ; and that 
the practical utility of symbols depends upon their being imaginable. 
Descartes’ universal mathematics is regarded as a youthful dream, which 
he afterwards abandoned. Demonstration, we are told, is not properly 
an affair of the understanding, for, from the point of view of the under- 
standing, one proposition does not precede another or give its reason. 
This view, by the way, though probably Cartesian, is certainly false. The 
volume ends with two appendices, one on Vieta, pointing out that he 
was more dependent on imagination than Descartes, the other on the 
differences between the Regulx and later works. 

Though many of Descartes’ remarks on mathematics are excellent, 
his theory of the imagination appears thoroughly erroneous—so much so 
as to possess nothing but a historical interest. But such as it is, the 
theory has been clearly, and, I think, correctly, set forth by M. Boutroux. 

B. Russeuu. 
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Essai sur UEsthétique de Lotze. Par AmEDEE Maraacrin. Paris: 
Ancienne Librairie Germier Bailliére et Cie. Pp. 163. 


M. Matagrin gives a short summary of the main esthetic positions of 
Lotze, treating as the basis of his work the posthumous Grundziige der 
Aesthetik, and comparing this with the Geschichte der Aesthetik in 
Deutschland, though he also refers frequently to the Mikrokosmos. 
The anthor traces a marked development of Lotze’s thought between 
his earliest and latest work on this subject, and especially a great 
modification of the almost pure idealism of the History. In fact the 
most interesting part of the essay is that which deals with Lotze’s 
relation in esthetics to previous thinkers, particularly Kant and Hegel, 
and which points out how he, to a great extent, combined the meta- 
physical doctrines of the idealists, as to abstract beauty, with the psycho- 
logical theory of play, and with a modified form of Kant’s Kritik of 
Judgment, which last is, indeed, the main influence to be discerned in 
him. 

M. Matagrin distinguishes Lotze from the idealists chietly by his admis- 
sion of an esthetic character in sensation as such; from Kant by his 
recognition of the difficulty in distinguishing the judgment of the beautiful 
from that of the agreeable by its universality ; from the psychologists 
by his refusal to abstain from the quest of an objective ground for 
our subjective «esthetic pleasure. It seems, perhaps, a pity that of the 
hundred and sixty-three pages only seventy-two are devoted to Lotze’s 
metaphysie of the beautiful, and the remainder, after a few paragraphs 
on the origin and growth of art, to a classification of the different arts. 
The author confesses that it is in the criticism, or rather classification, 
of Lotze that he finds most value. ‘“ Nous regrettons,” he says, “que la 
doctrine de Lotze repose sur un principe purement métaphysique” (p. 155). 
But this svstem seems both by its originality and its relation to those 
of other great «stheticians more interesting that the somewhat sterile 
distinetions so fully reproduced in the greater part of the essay, which 
do not in outline differ from the similar work of Hegel or of Michelet, 
though they contain many isolated phrases of great brilliance, as when 
the essence of Lyric Poetry is described as the Objectification of what is 
subjectively felt. It may, perhaps, be questioned whether M. Matagrin 
does not confine the meaning of Lotze’s Werth, which all art symbolises, 
much too narrowly to purely moral worth (p. 33; ef. Grundziige, 13). 


Le Rire, essai sur la signification du comique. Par H. Berason. Paris : 
Félix Alcan. 


M. Bergson deals with the nature and expression of rd yedoiov. A 
subject at once so easy of attack and difficult of mastery generally 
produces writers of the a priori type and unwarrantably dogmatic, 
either men with a theory, or such as have never realised the complexity 
of their theme. M. Bergson is neither. His method is scholarly and 
tentative : a careful arrangement and classification of data prepares the 
way for some cautious generalisations. 

He suggests, partly on the lines of Aristotle, three characteristics of 
the ludicrous, viz., (1) the human, (2) the unemotional, (3) the social 
element. But it may be doubted whether these qualities mean mucli as 
they stand. They hardly point to anything essential. Nothing can be 
entirely strippe either of its human or of its social reference: each 
becomes only a matter of degree. And as to the suggested absence of 
emotion, we have to consider the manner in which the extremes of 
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pathos and humour tend to converge, as exemplitied by the phenomenon 
of hysteria, or the utterances of Shakespeare’s John of Gaunt and 
Richard II. in the play of that name. M. Bergson would perhaps 
regard these manifestations in the light of ordinary physical reactions, 
constituting as such no explanation of mental processes. And that is 
really the crux of the problem—the extent and importance of each 
member in the psycho-physical correlation, to which nevertheless M. 
Bergson has not addressed himself. 

Apart from this lack of finality about the work, the reader is struck 
by many fruitful observations. The very obvious but often ignored 
relativity of laughter, alike to the environment and the individual, its 
inverse ratio to the self-consciousness of the subject, and above all, its 
connexion with the perpetual struggle between the automatism and the 
difference of life—these facts are insisted on and admirably illustrated. 
And in spite of some apparent inconsistencies, as when, for example, 
M. Bergson tells us that to laugh is to be an indifferent spectator, and 
at the same time to be the member of a group, one cannot but feel that 
the author has done full justice to an intricate subject. Our only regret 
is that with such a command of facts, and such philosophic insight, M. 
Bergson has not gone deeper into fundamentals. 


Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephistopheles. Von FriepRicH PAULSEN. 
Berlin: Hertz; London: Williams and Norgate, 1900. Pp. ix., 259. 


These three charming ‘essays in the natural history of pessimism’ origin- 
ally appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau between the years 1882 and 
1899, and all who read them then will be glad that they have now been 
collected and rendered accessible in a convenient form. They are 
popular in the best sense of the term, 7.e., brightly and lucidly written 
and artistically composed ; but their popularity never leads the reader to 
forget that they are the work of a master both of philosophy and of 
literary craft. At first sight the juxtaposition of the real career of 
Schopenhauer with interpretations of ideal personages of Shakespeare 
and Goethe seems a little surprising: but the explanation is that Prof. 
Paulsen finds that acommon defect and a similar endowment is exhibited 
by them all and results in a very similar attitude towards life. All three 
are devoid of love; all three are intellectually gifted, and all three use 
their intellect to deride bitterly the value of life. In Schopenhauer’s 
case the justice of this estimate can hardly be disputed; in that of 
Hamlet and Mephistopheles even those least disposed to agree with 
Prof. Paulsen’s conception of their character will hardly deny its in- 
genuity and suggestiveness. Prof. Paulsen’s clue to the interpretation 
of Hamlet is the character of Frederick the Great as Crown Prince, before 
his succession to the throne and the demands of practical politics had 
forced the satirical dilettante of Sanssouci to become a military hero. 
In spite of its novelty this interpretation is carried through with a con- 
siderable measure of success and it is hardly a serious objection to it 
that it involves, incidentally, the lowering of Ophelia to the plane of 
Faust’s Gretchen. Prof. Paulsen’s conception of Mephistopheles, on the 
other hand, diverges less from the conventional. The key to his char- 
acter is commonness: it is this which he essentially is, which he sees 
and produces in others: his constant aim is to lower everything lofty 
and noble to his own level by unceasing mockery. This conception of 
the character of Mephistopheles seems to underestimate the traces of 
his fallen greatness while overestimating his seriousness; it is difficult 
to suppose that Mephistopheles was seriously labouring to effect the 
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damnation of Faust by the grotesque methods of medixval superstition, 
while at the same:time perfectly conscious that, in common with all the 
powers of evil, he was being used as an instrument in the moral redemption 
of a world whose value he utterly denied. But after all in the case of such 
creations of the poetic imagination every one may claim the right of 
constructing the Hamlet or the Mephistopheles that he fancies ; nor will 
any one deny that the Hamlet and the Mephistopheles of Dr. Paulsen 
are interesting fellows and good to read about. 
F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Della Necessita nel Katto Naturale ed Umano. Da GrusErrE TArRozzi. 
Torino: Volume primo, 1896. Pp. xxviii, 289. Volume secondo, 
1897. Pp. xvi., 354. 

Ricerche intorno ai Fondamenti della Certezza Razionale. Da GIUSEPPE 
Tarozzi. Torino, 1899. Pp. viil., 272. 


Prof. Tarozzi is a positivist. But he differs from most if not all other 
members of the school by denying the doctrine of determinism. And, 
like Epicurus, he denies it in the most thoroughgoing fashion, refusing to 
recognise necessary sequences in physics no less than in morals; or, to 
use his favourite expression, in the facts of nature no less than in the 
facts of humanity. According to him, determinism in any form is but 
a survival of the belief in a divine government of the world which 
positivists, under the guidance of modern science, profess to discard ; 
and to prove this he has written a history of the doctrine in which 
teleology and necessity are represented as constantly going hand in 
hand. It need hardly be said that the attempt is a total failure. If 
Prof. Tarozzi had written the history of the doctrine of free-will con- 
currently with the history of determinism—which for other reasons 
would have been desirable—he must have observed that the supporters 
of that doctrine are almost invariably, from Aristotle to Dr. Martineau, 
believers in final causes. As a history too, and apart from its dogmatic 
tendency, the work errs both by excess and defect. Far too much space 
is given to German philosophy, which in this instance has had very little 
influence on contemporary thought; while the English thinkers from 
whom modern determinism is almost solely derived receive only the very 
scantiest recognition. The influence of physical science in establishing 
the notion of invariable sequences is, with the exception of some wholly 
irrelevant references to Galileo as an authority on the other side, ignored. 
Curiously enough, Prof. Tarozzi himself when he is tracing the courses 
of thought always treats his subject from a rigidly deterministic point 
of view. To read him one would suppose that philosophers up to the 
present day had their opinions dictated to them by the theological tradi- 
tions of the Middle Ages. Nay, his very hatred of determinism has, like 
that of a good many other people, a deterministic motive—belief in its 
mischievous effect on conduct. For this his principal authority seems 
to be M. Paul Bourget’s novel, Le Disciple. If the will is really free it 
seems odd that a particular philosophical opinion should act on it as 
such an effectual “clutch”. Again Prof. Tarozzi comes out as a good 
teleologist when he speaks of free-will as the instrumentality by which 
human beings advance to complete disinterestedness. Why should not 
liberty of choice make for perfect selfishness ? 

In his work on the “ Foundations of Certainty,” Prof. Tarozzi, while 
continuing his polemic against determinism, endeavours to find a psycho- 
logical basis for the first principles of formal logic—Identity, Contra- 
diction, Excluded Middle, and the Law of Sufficient Reason. It would 
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appear that he interprets these as so many artificial lines drawn across 
a continuous, but ever-varying stream of consciousness. But the author’s 
mode of exposition is so repellent that of all “rational certainties ” cer- 
tainty as to his meaning is the least attainable. The present reviewer 
has sometimes turned from his pages for rest and recreation to Hegel's 
big Logic. 


AoW... 


TL’ Esiglio di San Agostino. Da LORENZO MICHELANGELO BILLIA. Torino, 
1899. Pp. xi., 148. 


The “exile of St. Augustine” is a figurative expression for what Pvrof. 
Billia considers to be the expulsion of spiritualism from the official 
teaching of philosophy in the Roman Catholic Church. The revival of 
Thomism by order of Leo XIII. has evidently not had the effect of 
restoring unity of thought within the limits of his ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, but rather that of reviving the medieval conflict between Aristo- 
telianism and Platonism. The author takes as !is text a book on the 
spirituality of the soul by M. de Craene, the Neo-Thomist professor at 
Liége, and subjects it to a somewhat diffuse and desultory criticism It 
is rather surprising to hear that the chief notes of Neo-Thomisin are 
hatred of spiritualism and an affectation of excessive modernity. The 
great oracle of Prof. de Craene is it seems—Taine. Evidently the 
extinguishers are taking fire ; and the particular points raised by Prof. 
Billia are of trifling interest compared with his involuntary testimony 
to the revival of philosophic liberty in an unexpected quarter. 
A. W. B. 


Ll Concetto del? Anima nella Psicologia Contemporanca, Da FRANCESCO 
DE SaRLO. Firenze, 1900. Pp. 45. 


This is the inaugural lecture delivered last March by the new professor 
of philosophy in the Studi Superiori of Florence. Prof. de Sarlo is a 
spiritualist ; that is, he maintains the substantial reality of the soul as 
the unifying principle of conscious..ess, the abiding centre and source of 
all its manifestations. So much, he contends, is demonstrated by ex- 
perience ; but he does not, so far, claim scientific validity for any con- 
clusions going beyond experience, such as the eternity or immortality of 
the soul. Within the limits of a single address the author has naturally 
not room enough for the full development of his thesis nor for its 
adequate defence against hostile criticism; and %:s methods are occa- 
sionally of a somewhat summary character. In particular, it may be 
noted that the exposition of Prof. William James’s theory of personal 
identity, and the refutation of it are so hurried as to be barely intelligible. 


Asie Bs 
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VII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REviEW. Vol. ix. No. 5. J. Dewey. ‘Some Stages 
of Logical Thought.’ [Thought is to be interpreted as a doubt- 
inquiry function, conducted for the purpose of arriving at that 
mental equilibrium known as assurance or knowledge.” It has four 
historical stages. (a) The period of fixed ideas: ideas, expressing estab- 
lished social attitudes or customs, are taken as unquestionable, and 
applied to cases which are equally fixed. Cf. the rules of primitive 
communities. () The period of discussion: ideas are agitated, brought 
together, their rigidity broken up. C/. the Sophists. (¢) The period of 
reasoning or proof. Interest centres in standards of decision (Socrates) 
and in the technique of their use (Aristotle). Inquiry is bounded on the 
one side by fixed, ultimate truths, and on the other by the generally 
suspicious region of ‘matter of fact’. (d) The period of inference: of 
inductive and empirical science. “It is inquiry emancipated, uni- 
versalised, whose sole aim and criterion is discovery.” Need of reform in 
logical statement, whether empirical or transcendental.] IM. W. Calkins. 
‘Psychology as Science of Selves. [There are two psychologies : 
‘atomistic’ psychology, treating of the contents of consciousness as 
such; and ‘self’ psychology, treating of conscious selves, first, as they 
refer to things and feelings or to other selves, and, secondly, as they 
refer to different kinds of self, myself or my fellow, in different relations. 
This second psychology is Miinsterberg’s ‘history’. Illustrations of 
possibility of double treatment (perception, emotion, will, faith). Classi- 
fication of topics handled by a science of selves. ‘This is the simplest 
introduction, whether to ethics, social science, or philosophy; though, 
as a psychology, it is distinct from all.] A. E. Davies. ‘The Concept 
of Change.’ [(a) Logical. “In a logical treatment of the concept of 
change, we are not limited to a criticism of scientific processes and 
conclusions ; we must advance to a consideration of the principle con- 
tained in, and on which reposes, the logical use of the understanding. 
. .. The principle of sufficient reason . . . determines the conditions 
on which, from a logical point of view, change is possible.” (b) Psy- 
chological. ‘“ Both content and form are conjoint factors in every mental 
experience, due to the fact that activity, working in and through both, 
manifests itself as a law of development, a principle of becoming”. (c¢) 
Metaphysical. ‘The concept of change, as an epistemological postulate, 
has for its correlate in metaphysics a principle which seeks to embody 
the characteristics of the changes real being is known to undergo.”] 
Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. 
Notes. 


PsycHoLoeicaAL Review. Vol. vii. No. 5. ‘Studies from the 
Psychological Laboratory of the University of California.’—1. G@. M. 
Stratton. ‘A New Determination of the Minimum Visible and Its 
Bearing on Localisation and Binocular Depth.’ [A lateral difference of 
place of about 7 sec. of are can be directly perceived. Stereoscopic 
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depth need not, therefore, be a ‘subconscious’ result of the spatial con- 
flict of the two images. Theory of retinal localisation in terms of diffused 
intensity of stimulation over adjacent retinal elements.] K. Dunlap. 
‘The Effect of Imperceptible Shadows on the Judgment of Distance.’ 
—u. [Seeks to determine whether the bisection of a horizontal line is in- 
fluenced by casting on the line imperceptible shadows of the angles of 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion. Two methods and three modes of evaluation 
bring out an affirmative answer. This experiment therefore falls into 
line (a thing which the author does not mention) with certain well-known 
experiments upon fusion and attention.| R. Dodge. ‘ Visual Perception 
during Eye Movement.’ [Sources of error; clear perception of a com- 
plex field of vision during eye movement is impossible; the hypothesis 
of anesthesia during eye movement is untenable; experiments with 
simple and complex fields, exposed only during eye movement. Simple 
fields are not seen, or seen as influenced by their background, according 
to circumstances. ‘A complex field of vision perceived during eye 
movement is seen fused.”” The general failure to see during movement 
is both centrally and peripherally conditioned ; elimination of fatigue and 
prevention of error are teleological factors.| E. Thorndike. ‘ Mental 
Fatigue.’—1. [Arithmetical problems solved before and after work. Krae- 
pelin has urged that we may be mentally fatigued without feeling fatigued. 
“What I wish to emphasise is that we can feel mentally fatigued without 
being so” ; emotional repugnance to work is taken as indicative of mental 
fatigue.]| J. A. Bergstrom. ‘A Type of Pendulum Chronoscope and 
Attention Apparatus.’ Discussion and Reports. A. H. Pierce. ‘ Pro- 
fessor Judd’s Illusion of the Detlected Threads.’ [(y. the Review for 
May, 1898. Nothing more than the ordinary laws of tridimensional 
vision is in operation. Vision is not adjusting itself to novel conditions 
supplied by the experiment.] E. F. Buchner. ‘ Volition as a Scientific 
Datum.’ [“ Volition, as analysed, presents marks which entitle it to be 
placed among ‘ primitive’ processes in consciousness. .. . It never stands 
alone, but is in constant relation from the beginning with all contents 
and all other functions of consciousness.” The paper presents nothing 
new.| J. McK. Cattell. ‘Vision with the Moving Eye.’ Psychological 
Literature. New Books. Notes. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xi, No 1. Gilbert Murray. 
‘National Ideals: conscious and unconscious.’ [A very brilliant and 
caustic article, the exact aim of which is uncertain. Men’s unconscious 
ideals, not their conscious, are the real forces that govern them. The 
working of the former is illustrated by personal selfishness and English 
political history; of the latter, by zeal for reform and philanthropy.] 
R. B. Carter. ‘Medical Ethics.’ [On the duties of medical practi- 
tioners towards the public and towards colleagues, with an account of 
the disciplinary machinery existing in England to enforce them, and an 
estimate of the present influences acting upon professional morality.] 
I. W. Morton. ‘Is Commercial Integrity Increasing?’ [The writer 
answers in the affirmative from his experience as a business man in St. 
Louis, the main cause being improved organisation and intelligence.] 
A. W. Benn. ‘The Relation of Ethics to Evolution.’ [The relation is 
entirely negative. Whether we take a pessimistic or an optimistic view 
of the issue of evolution, the moral standard is not affected; nor does 
evolution influence our conception of the means of realising the moral 
standard.] Eliza Ritchie. ‘Truth Seeking in Matters of Religion.’ 
We ought not to shrink from a candid examination of religious formulas, 
ecause those formulas have no value for action unless they satisfy 
reason.] M. Adams. ‘The Ethics of Tolstoy and Nietzsche.’ [Both 
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start from the individualistic pessimism and anti-rationalism of Schopen- 
hauer. Tolstoy works out Schopenhauer’s principles into boundless 
self-repression and self-sacrifice; Nietzsche into boundless self-assertion 
and expansion.] Book reviews. 


L7ANNEE PsYCHOLOGIQUE (Sixitme année), 1900. A. Binet. ‘ Re- 
cherches sur la consommation du Pain, dans ses rapports avec le Travail 
intellectuel.’ [An article of seventy-three pages, leading to the conclusion 
that very probably the intellectual labour involved in preparation for ex- 
amination leads to a diminished consumption of bread. Not important 
perhaps to the psychologist, but possibly valuable as a practical hint for the 
schoolmaster.] Ed. Claparéde. ‘Revue générale sur l’Agnosie.’ [A use- 
ful historical and critical review of the work of Finkelnburg, Munk, Wer- 
nicke, Bergson, Freund and others, on the subject of mental blindness, 
asymbolia, or agnosia ; discusses its physical and psychical conditions, 
and points out its relations to apraxia, aphasia, etc. Kinwsthetie sensa- 
tions perhaps play a more important part in the work of recognition of 
objects than is generally believed : the use of language may mask to 
some extent defects in direct perceptual association. The paper is 
followed by a full bibliography.] J. Larguier des Bancels. ‘Les 
Méthodes de lEsthétiqnue Exp¢rimentale.’ [A historical and critical 
review of the experimental methods of Fechner, Witmer, Cohn, Major 
and Pierce ; although insisting on the importance of the experimental 
methods pursued by these psychologists the writer admits that labora- 
tory researches cover only a small part of the whole field of experi- 
mental wsthetics.] Th. Simon. ‘Recherches anthropométriques sur 
223 Gargons anormaux.’ [In a long article, full of figures, we have the 
results of a series of measurements of idiotic and imbecile lads, tending 
to show that a well-developed body and a well-developed mind are 
usually found together, a conclusion which the writer considers in 
opposition to certain statements of Galton, Venn and West. The 
measurements taken were those of height, breadth of shoulders, cir- 
cumference of chest and of head, weight and span of arms.] A. Binet. 
‘Attention et Adaptation.’ [Record of a long series of experiments made 
on eleven pupils at a primary school in Paris with a view to finding what 
differences in voluntary attention existed between pupils who on the whole 
were intelligent, and pupils who on the whole were unintelligent. Atten- 
tion, however, is here taken in the sense of power of adaptation to a new 
mental state, rather than in the sense most familiar to psychologists. The 
chief method of measuring adopted was that of counting the number of 
errors committed. The principal points on which experiments were con- 
ducted were the degree of tactile sensibility on the back of the left hand ; 
reaction time; the counting of a number of small points (visual); the 
perception of changes in the rapidity of the beats of a special machine 
somewhat resembling a metronome ; the counting of a series of rhyth- 
mical sounds; the copying « series of numbers, a sentence, a series of 
nonsense words and small ornamental designs ; memory maxima (series 








{ of letters and of numbers) ; rapidity of perception of words and of designs 
| very rapidly exposed ; correction of proofs, by striking out certain 
I letters ; simultaneous additions of a unit to three sets of figures. The 


experiments were many in number, and seem to have been conducted 
with considerable care and ingenuity. Dr. Binet considers that he has 
shown that between the groups of intelligent and unintelligent there 
was a clear difference, and that the difference was most marked in the 
first experiment of each series, and that it rapidly tended to disappear in 
successive experiments of the same kind. Mental adaptation does not 
follow the same rule in the two groups ; the intelligent adapt themselves 
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more quickly, but as the effects of exercise accumulate the differences 
between the two groups tend to disappear.] A. Binet. ‘ Recherches 
sur la sensibilité tactile pendant l’état de distraction.’ [Method of dis- 
traction employed: that of making the subject count aloud, continuous 
addition of seven. Three subjects were experimented with. The results 
tend to show that the susceptibility to distraction in different persons 
varies a good deal; that the state of distraction shows itself by some 
degree of verbal automatisin consisting in generalising the answers which 
are in the majority when the attention is properly fixed. Thus in dis- 
criminating contacts (Weber’s experiment) if the answer “two points ” 
is more common owing to the course of the experiments there is a tendency 
to repeat this answer rather than to say “one point,” even where only one 
point is actually given in sensation.] Simon. ‘ Expériences de Sugges- 
tion sur des Débiles.’ [On the whole mentally weak children appear to 
be rather less suggestible than normal children.] Marage. ‘ lorma- 
tion des Voyelles.’ [If the cavity of the mouth alone is employed we 
have only the whispered vowel ; if the larynx alone only the sung vowel ; 
if the two together the spoken vowel.] These original papers, which 
appear of less direct interest to the psychologist than some which have 
appeared in former years in this excellent year-book, occupy nearly 500 
pages. ‘They are abundantly illustrated by diagrams. The rest of the 
volume is occupied by short notices of books and articles, and by a biblio- 
graphical table consisting of nearly 2,600 entries of works and articles pub- 
lished during 1898 and 1899. In this list, the preparation of which must 
have been a work of considerable labour, we notice a few unimportant 
misprints ; for instance, Dr. T. B. Hyslop, of Bethlem Hospital, appears 
in the text (though not in the index) as Hysdop; and there appears 
to be some confusion between two American bearers of the surname 
of Hyslop. 

AZRITSCHRIEFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
bd. xxiv., Heft 1 und 2. F. Schumann. ‘ Beitriige zur Analyse der 
Gesichtswahrnehmungen.—. Zur Schiitzung riiumlicher Gréssen.’ 
[ (1) Introspection often gives no evidence, in the process of comparison, 
oi anything more than the perceptions and the spoken judgment. We 
must, therefore, either systematise our experiments, until the introspec- 
tive report becomes fuller, or vary our method, with the hope of bring- 
ing indirect aid to introspection. The former plan is here attempted 
with certain optical illusions. Proofs that the estimation of lines, 
distances, ete., depends not only upon the figures themselves, but also 
upon the surrounding spaces. (2) The two modes of comparison ; 
simultaneous and successive. Explication of factors in simultaneous 
comparison : involuntary grouping, the prominence (Hervortreten) of 
lines or interspaces, intimacy of connexion of certain parts, ete. Special 
discussion of the overestimation of the height of a square. The self- 
insistence of the part-contents ‘extent’ as a direct criterion.] A. 
Meinong. < Abstrahiren und Vergleichen.’ [Directed primarily 
against Cornelius. (1) The two views ‘comparison’ and ‘abstraction ’. 
(2) The appeal to experience: every instance taken imakes against 
comparison and for abstraction. (3) The value of comparison as an 
hypothesis. The two fundamental questions: (a) given that @ is like 
two objects, i and nx; how does the case in which @ resembles them in 
different respects differ trom the case in which it resembles theim in the 
same respect ? and (b) given two objects only, which may be alike not 
merely in one and the same respect but in different respects, but which 
inay also be alike in one respect and different in another ; how do the 
two cases differ? The comparison hypothesis has recourse to two 
subsidiary hypotheses: that of the similarity series, and that of the 
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qualitative individuality of the different similarities. Neither saves it. 
(4) The comparison hypothesis is untenable @ priori: it makes simple 
objects like and unlike in different respects, while the objects attain the 
definiteness which is at first lacking to them only by way of comparison. 
As extended to objects of a ‘higher order,’ the fundamental notion of 
similarity itself becomes unworkable and self-contradictory. (5) Results. 
The problem of the abstraction theory is the possibility of abstraction in 
simple cases. Solution, in terms of the distinction of object and contents 
of an idea.] K. Heilbronner. ‘ Weitercr Beitrag zur Kenntniss der 
Beziehungen zwischen Aphasie und Geisteskrankheit.’ [Present status 
of a case described by Wernicke in 1890. Apparent dementia, showing 
on closer scrutiny a number of constant and circumscribed defects. 
Remarks on association, inference, capacity of attention.| Ht. Cornelius. 
‘Zur Theorie der Abstraction.’ [Restatement of the author’s theory 
of abstraction, with special reference to Lipps’ objections in vol. xxii. 
(1) The problem of the distinctio rationis in the sphere of sense per- 
ception. (2) The origin of the concepts of attribute or property. 
Illustration from tones: reply to Lipps. (8) The difference between 
primary knowledge (the author’s ‘ subjective existential judgment’ of 
earlier publications) and judgment. The primary knowledge of difference 
and of likeness: the latter gives the explanation of the origin of the 
concepts of attribute. The distinction of Vorgefundensein and Beachten. } 
G. E. Mueller. ‘Ueber die Vergleichung gehobener Gewichte.’ [Reply 
to Cattell.| Besprechung. [S. Witasek on L. J. Martin and G. EK. 
Miiller, Zur Analyse der Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit : experimentelle 
Beitrage.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xxiv., Heft 3 und 4. E. Storch. 
‘Haben die niederen Thiere ein Bewusstsein ?’ [Critique of Edinger. 
Plea for a thorough-going parallelism: the doctrine that movement is 
the objective side of consciousness, consciousness the subjective side 
of movement ; that the two causal series never interpenetrate ; that 
‘matter’ is accordingly possessed of ‘ memory.’] T. Elsenhans. ‘ Ueber 
Verallgemeinerung der Gefiihle.’ [There are two possibilities. (1) The 
feelings share in the generalisation-process to which the ideas wherewith 
they are associatively connected are subject. This case is realised in the 
word-feelings. Generalised word-feelings show a greatly reduced inten- 
sity, and more or less indeterminateness of quality. These characters 
are referrible neither to the degree of intensity nor to the grade of clear- 
ness of the generalised idea, but rather to the teleological connexion 
between the feelings and the psychophysical organism. (2) Separate 
feelings fuse to give feelings of more general nature, Wundt’s ‘total 
feelings’. This case is realised in the ‘common feeling’ of bodily health, 
ete. Such a feeling evinces defective localisation, qualitative indeter- 

minateness, and an average dependence of intensity upon the maximal 

intensity of the component feelings. (3) Instances of the fusion of ‘ 
, feelings (Ribot). Intellectual (Sprachgefiihl), zesthetic, ethical, religious 
feelings.| W.von Zehender. ‘ Die Form des Himmelsgewélbes und das 
Grdésser-erscheinen der Gestirne am Horizont. Ausfiihrliche Begrundung 
meines kurzen Nachtrages zu meiner Arbeit iiber “ Geometrisch-optische 
Tiauschung”.’ [(1) Previous work : R. Smith, Drobisch, Kimtz, Reimann. 
(2) The influence of the cloud sheet on estimation. (3) Reimann’s esti- 
mates. New experiments by von Sicherer give a higher value, about 
40°. (4) Kistner’s analysis takes Smith’s data for granted ; it furnishes 
no new evidence. (5) Desaguilier’s experiments in proof of the position 
that an object of constant magnitude and distance varies in apparent size 
with our idea of its nearness ; Zoth’s questionary concerning the illusions 
of size and distance of the moon. (6) Experiments, especially those of 
Zoth and Stroobant, on the moon illusion. (7) The writer’s views. a 
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Importance of Volkmann’s observation that apparent verticals converge 
above. Advantages of the idea that cosmic space is spherical. Appen- 
dix: Treiber’s tract, De figura et colore coeli apparente.| ML. Lobsien. 
* Ueber binaurales Horen und auffillige Schallocalisation : einige Bemer- 
kungen.’ [Experiments based upon a chance discovery of false localisa- 
tion: a left-hand sound is localised to the right. Apparatus, method, 
the breadth and position of the zone of transference. Hints towards 
explanation : physiological causes are probable.] Literaturbericht. 
PHILOSOPHISCHE STuDIEN. Bd. xvi., Heft 2. W.Ament. ‘Ueber das 
Verhiiltniss der ebenmerklichen zu den tibermerklichen Unterschieden 
bei Lichtund Schallintensitiiten.’ [(1) Two methods of approach: come 
parison of the j. n. differences ascertained for a given stimulus-series 
with larger differences in the same series (direct procedure), and com- 
parison of the uniformities of relation obtained by minimal changes on 
the one hand and by mean gradations on the other (indirect procedure). 
(2) Merkel found the relative 8. D. constant within limits in minimal 
changes, but got with mean gradations a value lying between the 
arithmetical and geometrical means; Angell found the geometrical 
mean. The reason for the discrepancy is the small range of stimulus- 
relations employed by Angell. (8) With light stimuli and the direct 
procedure there is found a divergence between the results of difference 
determination and difference comparison; with sound stimuli there is 
a divergence in both procedures. (4) This divergence depends upon 
the magnitude and position of the compared differences. (5) Hence 
the difference limen is a magnitude that inereases with the stimuli ; 
Fechner’s belief that it affords the measurement-unit in sensation 
measurement must be given up. (6) The divergence referred to cannot 
be ascribed to the time-error, etc., in mean gradations. (7) In this 
method, & m approximates to the strongest stimulus much more closely 
in the ascending than in the descending procedure. (8) No contrast 
influence could be made out with certainty in the sound experiments. | 
M. K. Smith. ‘Rhythmus und Arbeit.—1. [(4) Detailed account of 
eight memory series, with letters and nonsense syllables. Introspective 
answers to questions on the importance of rhythm as facilitating the 
learning of nonsense syllables; on the intiuence of rhythm upon feeling 
and attention ; on the appeal of rhythm to ear or eye; on the part played 
by it in reproduction; on the origin of the tendency to group-formation ; 
on the characteristics of a ‘difficult’ series; on the part played in 
memorising by associations of auditory impression, of contents, and of 
spatial position; and on the influence of the moving kymograph upon 
learning. (5) Experiments upon purely visual learning; conventional 
figures substituted for syllables and letters. (6) Conclusions. There is 
a constraint to the motor rhythmisation of continued movements, just 
as there is to the subjective accentuation of uniform sound series. 
Natural versus imposed rhythms. Rhythm is “an emotion, whose motor 
(and therefore in part whose vasomotor) expressions and discharges 
cannot run an entirely free course, as is the case in the ordinary 
emotions, but are regulated temporally and intensively in accordance 
with a determinate schema”. The application of rhythm to the regula- 
tion of movements, the result of which we term ‘work,’ is of purely 
mental origin. (7) Two extra-series, the one ergographic, the other 
with lifted weights. Details are to be published later.] Bd. xvi., Heft 3. 
F. Krueger. ‘Beobachtungen uber Zweiklange.’—1. [First part of a 
very careful inquiry into the characteristics of two-tone connexions. 
All the phenomena resulting from the sounding together of two tuning- 
fork tones are to be observed and described, with the view (a) of gaining 
a factual basis for a theory of consonance and dissonance, and (b) of 
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securing material that shall be valuable for a general theory of audition. 
Method and apparatus. Observations in the once, twice and thrice 
accented octave (in the first two, with all intervals differing by four vs. 
and multiples of four vs. ; in the last, with intervals differing by eight vs.) 
upon (1) the intermediate tone and the primary tones in narrow 
intervals; (2) four or five different kinds of difference tone; (3) 
suinmation tones; (4) nine to eleven kinds of beats; (5) affective im- 
pression. There follow (6) general remarks upon the duration and 
temporal succession of the combination tones.] J. Zeitler. ‘'Tachis- 
toskopische Untersuchungen iiber das Lesen.’ [(1) New tachistoscope, 
on the basis of Cattell’s fall-chronometer ; constants of the apparatus. 
(2) Reading may be either apperceptive, mainly determined by the 
directly seen word-elements ; or assimilative, due to an apperception 
based upon assimilations in which the secondarily reproduced elements 
preponderate. (8) Method: reasons for choice of exposure time, of 
size of letters, etc. (4) The determinants of attention, and the fluctua- 
tion of the fixation-point of attention within the range of attention. (5) 
“Simultaneity of apprehension resolves itself, in tachistoscopy. into a 
succession, the separate links of which follow so quickly the one upon 
the other that for the observer they fuse at once into a single whole.” 
(6) The roaming of attention is, therefore, always present objectively, 
though it becomes subjectively noticeable only with a long exposure time 
and in the ease of long words (fifteen letters and over). (7) The range 
of attention is four to seven nonsense letters without vowels; five to eight 
nonsense letters with vowels; six to ten letters arranged in nonsense 
syllables ; fifteen to twenty-five letters arranged in words; twenty to 
thirty letters (four to five short words) in words arranged as sentences. 
(8) Experiments and detailed results. (9) Number and time of expositions : 
a single exposition is preferable to Cattell’s method of repetition. (10) 
Critique of Cattell’s experiments. (11) Critique of theories of reading by 
word-length and word-form (Erdmann and Dodge, Pillsbury), and by 
determining letters (Goldscheider and Miiller). Theory of the ‘dominant 
complex’. (12) Instances of assimilation by similarity (Lichtenberg, 
Pillsbury, Erdmann and Dodge). (13) Experiments on assimilation, 
after Pillsbury’s model. (14) Experiments with suggestion. (15) Ex- 
periments with omission of letters. (16) Inversions and permutations. | 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bd. xiii. Heft 3. E. Rolfes. ‘Neue 
Untersuchen iiber die platonischen Ideen.’ [This is the first of a series 
of articles in which the writer intends thoroughly to sift the question 
whether Plato fell into the crude error of attributing a separate existence 
to his ‘Ideas,’ or whether, as Augustine thinks, he understood by them 
the eternal laws of things in the Divine Mind.] J. Donat. ‘ Zur Frage 
iiber den Begriff des Schénen.’ [The writer reviews favourably a work 
by Father Gietmann. The Beautiful is that alone which gives intellectual 
and sensible delight. Beauty is in itself the splendour of truth or per- 
fection ; for us artistic beauty is that splendour sensibly manifested. ] 
J. Geyser. ‘Die erkenntnisstheoretische Grundlage d. Wissens bei 
Cartesius.’ [The attack on Descartes is followed up. His argument to 
prove God’s existence is criticised ; his principle on which he proves it 
shown to be a petitio principii, which, if admitted, would make things 
true, because we know them to be true, not conversely, and ends in 
a circulus vitiosus.| J. Bauer. ‘Die actuell unendliche Zahl in der 
Philosophie und in der Natur.’ [This paper is preliminary ; it points out 
the different opinions on the existence of an infinite number, the dis- 
tinctions in the senses of infinity, and also of possibility.| W. Engel- 
kemper. ‘ Die Lehre Saadia Gaon’s tiber die Aufhebung des Gesetzes.’ 
[An important chapter of Saadia Gaon’s work in Arabic, translated. 
The translation comes to an end in this paper.] 
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VILI.—NOTES. 


PROF. SIDGWICK’S ETHICAL VIEW; AN AUTO-HISTORICAL. 


FRAGMENT: 


My first adhesion to a definite Ethical system was to the Utilitarianisin 
of Mill: I found in this relief from the apparently external and arbitrary 
pressure of moral rules which I had been educated to obey, and which 
presented themselves to me as to some extent doubtful and confused ; 
and sometimes, even when clear, as merely dogmatic, unreasoned, inco- 
herent. My antagonism to this was intensified by the study of Whewell’s 
Elements of Morality, which was prescribed for the study of under- 
graduates in Trinity. It was from that book that I derived the impres- 
sion--which long remained uneffaced—that Intuitional moralists were 
hopelessly loose (as compared to mathematicians) in their definitions 
and axioms. 

The two elements of Mill’s view which I am accustomed to distinguish 


as Psychological Hedonism [that each man does seek his own Happiness}: 


and Ethical Hedonism [that each man ought to seek the general Happi- 
ness] both attracted me, and I did not at first perceive their incoherence. 

Psychological Hedonism-—-the law of universal pleasure-seeking— 
attracted me by its frank naturalness. Ethical Hedonism, as expounded 
by Mill, was morally inspiring by its dictate of readiness for absolute 
self-sacrifice. They appealed to different elements of my nature, but 
they brought these into apparent harmony: they both used the same 
words “ pleasure,” “happiness,” and the persuasiveness of Mill’s exposi- 
tion veiled for a time the profound discrepancy between the natural end 
of action—private happiness, and the end of duty—general happiness. 
Or if a doubt assailed me as to the coincidence of private and general 
happiness, I was inclined to hold that it ought to be cast to the winds 
by a generous resolution. 

But a sense grew upon me that this method of dealing with the 
conflict between Interest and Duty, though perhaps proper for practice, 
could not be final for philosophy. For practical men who do not philo- 
sophise, the maxim of subordinating self-interest, as commonly conceived, 
to “altruistic” impulses and sentiments which they feel to be higher 
and nobler is, I doubt not, a commendable maxim ; but it is surely the 
business of Ethical Philosophy to find and make explicit the rational 
ground of such action. 

I therefore set myself to examine methodically the relation of Interest 
and Duty. 


‘This account by Prof. Sidgwick of the growth of his ethical view 
occurs as part of the notes of a lecture used for oral delivery, and is not 
in a finished condition, although in essentials coherent and complete. 
The evident gap on p. 290 has been filled in by help of detached passages 
which occur elsewhere. E. E. C. J. 
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This involved a careful study of Egoistic Method to get the relation 
of Interest and Duty clear. Let us suppose that my own Interest is 
paramount. What really is my Interest, how far can acts conducive to 
it be known, how far does the result correspond with Duty (or Wellbeing 
of Mankind)? This investigation led me to feel very strongly this 
opposition, rather than that which Mill and the earlier Utilitarians felt 
between so-called Intuitions or Moral Sense Perceptions, and Hedonism, 
whether Epicurean or Utilitarian. Hence the arrangement of my book 
—ii., iii, iv. [book ii. Egoism, book iii. Intuitionism, book iv. Utili- 
tarianism ]. 

The result was that I concluded that no complete solution of the 
conflict between my happiness and the general happiness was possible 
on the basis of mundane experience. This [conclusion I] slowly and 
reluctantly accepted—c/. book ii. chapter v., and last chapter of treatise 
[book ii. chapter v. is on “Happiness and Duty,” and the concluding 
chapter is on “The Mutual Relations of the Three Methods”]. This 
[was] most important to me. 

In consequence of this perception, moral choice of the general happi- 
ness or acquiescence in self-interest as ultimate, became practically 
necessary. But on what ground ? 

I put aside Mill’s phrases that such sacrifice was “heroic”: that it 
was not “ well” with me unless I was in a disposition to make it. I put 
to him in my mind the dilemma: Either it is for my own happiness or 
it is not. If not, why [should I do it]? It was no use to say that if I 
was a moral hero I should have formed a habit of willing actions bene- 
ficial to others which would remain in force, even with my own pleasure 
in the other scale. I knew that at any rate I was not the kind of moral 
hero who does this without reason; from blind habit. Nor did I even 
wish to be that kind of hero: for it seemed to me that that kind of hero, 
however admirable, was certainly not a philosopher. I must somehow 
see that it was right for me to sacrifice my happiness for the good of the 
whole of which I am a part. 

Thus, in spite of my early aversion to Intuitional Ethics, derived from 
the study of Whewell, and in spite of my attitude of discipleship to 
Mill, I was forced to recognise the need of a fundamental ethical 
intuition. 

The utilitarian method—which I had learnt from Mill—could not, it 
seemed to me, be made coherent and harmonious without this funda- 
mental intuition. 

In this state of mind I read Kant’s Ethics again: I had before read it 
somewhat unintelligently, under the influence of Mill’s view as to its 
“ orotesque failure ”.! I now read it more receptively and was impressed 
with the truth and importance of its fundamental principle: Act from a 
principle or maxim that you can will to be a universal law—ef. book iii., 
chapter i., § 3 Se The Methods of Ethics}. It threw the “ golden rule” of 
the gospel (“Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you”) into a form that commended itself to my reason. 

Kant’s resting of morality on Freedom did not indeed commend itself 
to me,” though I did not at first see, what I now seem to see clearly, 
that 1t involves the fundamental confusion of using “freedom” in two 
distinet senses—“ freedom ” that is realised only when we do right, when 


' Kant’s Fundamental Principles (Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
Sitten), §§ 1,2. Mill, Utilitarianism, pp. 5, 6 [7th edition (large print), 
1879]. 

2 Book i., chap. v., of The Methods of Hthics, 
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reason triumphs over inclination, and “ freedom” that is realised equally 
when we choose to do wrong, and which is apparently implied in the 
notion of ill-desert. What commended itself to me, in short, was Kant’s 
ethical principle rather than its metaphysical basis. This I briefly 
explain in book iii., chapter i., § 3, [of The Methods of Ethics]. 1 shall go 
into it at more length when we come to Kant. 

That whatever is right for me must be right for all persons in similar 
circumstances—which was the form in which I accepted the Kantian 
maxim—seemed to me certainly fundamental, certainly true. and not 
without practical importance. 

But the fundamental principle seemed to me inadequate for the con- 
struction of a system of duties; and the more I reflected on it the more 
inadequate it appeared. 

On reflexion it did not seem to me really to meet the difficulty which 
had led me from Mill to Kant: it did not settle finally the subordination 
of Self-Interest to Duty. 

For the Rational Egoist—a man who had learnt frem Hobbes that 
Self-preservation is the first law of Nature and Self-interest the only 
rational basis of social morality—and in fact its actual basis, so far as 
it is effective —such a thinker might accept the Kantian principle and 
remain an Egoist. 

He might say, “I quite admit that when the painful necessity comes 
for another man to choose between his own happiness and the general 
happiness, he must as a reasonable being prefer his own, i.e. it is right 
for him to do this on my principle. No doubt, as I probably do not 
sympathise with him in particular any more than with other persons, | 
as a disengaged spectator should like him to sacrifice himself to the 
general good: but I do not expect him to do it, any more than I should 
do it myself in his place.” 

It did not seem to me that this reasoning could be effectively confuted. 
No doubt it was, from the point of view of the universe, reasonable to 
prefer the greater good to the lesser, even though the lesser good was 
the private happiness of the agent. Still, it seemed to me also un- 
deniably reasonable for the individual to prefer his own. ‘The rationality 
of self-regard seemed to me as undeniable as the rationality of self- 
sacrifice. 1 could not give up this conviction, though neither of my 
masters, neither Kant nor Mill, seemed willing to admit it: in different 
ways, each in his own way, they refused to admit it. 

I was, therefore, [if] I may so say, a disciple on the loose, in search of 
a master—or, if the term ‘ master’ be too strong, at any rate | sought for 
sympathy and support, in the conviction which I had attained in spite 
of the opposite opinions of the thinkers from whom | had learnt most. 

It was at this point then that the influence of Butler came in. For 
the stage at which | had thus arrived in search of an ethical creed, at 
once led me to understand Butler, and to find the support and intel- 
lectual sympathy that I required in his view. 

I say to understand him, for hitherto I had misunderstood him, as | 
believe most people then misunderstood, and perhaps still misunderstand, 
him. He had been presented to me as an advocate of the authority of 
Conscience ; and his argument, put summarily, seemed to be that because 
reflexion on our impulses showed us Conscience claiming authority 
therefore we ought to obey it. Well, | had no doubt that my conscience 
claimed authority, though it was a more utilitarian conscience than 
Butler’s: for through all this search for principles I still adhered for 
practical purposes to the doctrine | had learnt from Mill, i.e. I still 
held to the maxim of aiming at the general happiness as the supreme 
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directive rule of conduct, and [ thought I could answer the objections 
that Butler brought against this view (in the “Dissertation on Virtue ” 
at the end of the Analogy). My difficulty was, as J have said, that this 
claim of conscience, whether utilitarian or not, had to be harmonised 
with the claim of Rational Self-love; and that I vaguely supposed Butler 
to avoid or override [the latter claim]. 

But reading him at this stage with more care, I found in him, with 
pleasure and surprise, a view very similar to that which had developed 
itself in my own mind in struggling to assimilate Mill and Kant. [For 
Butler admits the rationality of self-regard, while also holding that 
‘Dualism of the Governing Faculty’ which I had come to recognise in 
my examination of Mill’s Utilitarianism. According to him “ Reason- 
able Self-love” is one of the two “chief or superior principles in the 
nature of man,” the other (Conscience), which is concerned with Duty to 
others, being likewise essentially a function of Practical Reason ; and, as 
remarked above, I considered that [ could explain Butler’s partial differ- 
ence from me with regard to the dictates of Conscience.] And in reading 
the writings of the earlier English Intuitionists, More and Clarke, | 
found the axiom I required for my Utilitarianism [That a rational agent 
is bound to aim at Universal Happiness], in one form or another, 
holding a prominent place (cf. History of Ethics, pp. 172, 181). There 
was also the Kantian principle, which I recognised as irresistibly valid, 
though not adequate to give complete guidance. I was then an “ intui- 
tional ” moralist to this extent : and if so, why not further ?- The orthodox 
moralists, such as Whewell (then in vogue), said that there was a whole 
intelligible system of intuitions: but how were they to be learnt? | 
could not accept Butler’s view as to the sufficiency of a plain man’s 
conscience: for it appeared to me that plain men argued rather verbally 
than really. 

In this state of mind I had to read Aristotle again ; and a light seemed 
to dawn upon me as to the meaning and drift of his procedure (especially 
in books ii, iii., iv. of the Hthics—ef. History of Ethics, chap. ii., § 9. 
p. 58, read to end of section). 

What he gave us then was the Common Sense Morality of Greece, 
reduced to consistency by careful comparison: given not as something 
external to him but as what “we ”—he and others—think, ascertained 
by reflexion. And was not this really the Socratic induction, elicited by 
interrogation ? 

Might I not imitate this: do the same for owr morality here and now, 
in the same manner of impartial reflexion on current opinion ? 

Indeed ought I not to do this before deciding on the question whether 
I had or had not a system of moral intuitions? At any rate the result 
would be useful, whatever conclusion I came to. 

So this was the part of my book first written (book iii., chaps. i.-xi.), 
and a certain imitation of Aristotle’s manner was very marked in it at 
first. and though I have tried to remove it where it seemed to ie affected 
or pedantic, it still remains to some extent. 

But the result of the examination was to bring out with fresh force 
and vividness the difference between the maxims of Common Sense 
Morality (even the strongest and strictest, ¢.g. Veracity and Good Faith 
and the intuitions [relating to Duty to others] which I had already 
attained, 7.7. the Kantian Principle (of which I now saw the only certain 
element in Justice—“ treat similar cases similarly ”—to be a particular 
application), and the Fundamental Principle of Utilitarianism. And 
this latter was in perfect harmony with the Kantian Principle. I certainly 

could will it to be a universal law that men should act in such a way as 
to promote universal happiness; in fact it was the only law that it was 
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perfectly clear to me that I could thus decisively will, from a universal 
point of view. 

I was then a Utilitarian again, but on an Intuitional basis. 

But further, the reflexion on Common Sense Morality which I had 
gone through, had continually brought home to me its character as a 
system of rules tending to the promotion of general happiness (cf. pp. 
473, 474 [of The Methods of Ethics]). 

Also the previous reflexion on hedonistic method for book ii. had 
shown me its weaknesses. What was then to be done? [The] conser- 
vative attitude [to be observed] towards Common Sense [is] given in 
chapter v. of book iv.: “ Adhere generally, deviate and attempt reform 
only in exceptional cases in which, —notwithstanding the roughness of 
hedonistic method,—the argument against Common Sense is decisive ”. 

In this state of mind I published my book : I tried to say what I had 
found : that the opposition between Utilitarianism and Intuitionism was 
due to a misunderstanding. There was indeed a fundamental opposi- 
tion between the individual’s interest and either morality, which I could 
not solve by any method I had yet found trustworthy, without the 
assumption of the moral government of the world: so far I agreed with 
both Butler and Kant. 

But I could find no real opposition between Intuitionisra and Utili- 
tarianism. . . . The Utilitarianism of Mill and Bentham seemed to me 
to want a basis: that basis could only be supplied by a fundamental 
intuition ; on the other hand the best examination I could make of the 
Morality of Common Sense showed me no clear and self-evident prin- 
ciples except such as were perfectly consistent with Utilitarianism. 

Still, investigation of the Utilitarian method led me to see defects [in 
it]: the merely empirical examination of the consequences of actions is 
unsatisfactory ; and being thus conscious of the practical imperfection 
in many cases of the guidance of the Utilitarian calculus, I remained 
anxious to treat with respect, and make use of, the guidance afforded by 
Common Sense in these cases, on the ground of the general presump- 
tion which evolution afforded that moral sentiments and opinions would 
point to conduct conducive to general happiness; though I could not 
admit this presumption as a ground for overruling a strong probability 
of the opposite, derived from Utilitarian calculations. ' 


‘This ‘ Fragment’ is incorporated in the Preface to the forthcoming 
Sixth Edition of The Methods of Ethies. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE PROF. HENRY SIDGWICK. 


A movement has been set on foot for a memorial to the late Prof. 
Sidgwick. An Executive Committee has been appointed and has de- 
cided that the memorial shall, if possible, take the shape of a Lectureship 
in Moral Science, to be called the Sidgwick Lectureship. The Com- 
mittee hope accordingly to raise a sum large enough to make it possible 
to offer a Fund to the University which will suffice for the establishment 
of a University Lectureship in Moral Science to be called the Sidgwick 
Lectureship. The minimum stipend of a University Lecturer is £50, 
and it is desirable that the Fund should amount to not less than £2000. 

Subseriptions towards the Sidgwick Memorial Fund may be sent to 
the Treasurer (Dr. Peile, Master of Christ's College), or may be paid 
directly to the Sidgwick Memorial Account at the bank of Messrs, 
3arclay & Co. ‘Mortlock’s Bank), Cambridge. 
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